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MY INHERITANCE, 


AND 
HOW I CAME By IT. 


Іт is not many years since I found myself іп the city of Mexico, 
an utter stranger to all within it, with but an indifferent, |7 
which I mean exceedingly limited, knowledge of Mexican-Spanis 
through which to communicate my hopes and disappointments to 
others, and put onzas іп my pocket to defray current charges at 
а café, while I sojourned in the ancient capital of the Aztecs, and 
afterwards cover my expenses on the road to Vera Cruz, and thence 
by steamer to Europe. 

While standing within the shadow of the cathedral, which, it is 
said, occupies the site of the great altar of sacrifice on which the 
more attractive of the maidens of the land were annually broiled | 
(in the day of Montezuma) n honour of the voracious, Mexetli, 
whose insatiable appetite for human gore was not fally appeased 
until 1521 A.D., when that ашо": fighter and brilliant fanatic, 
Cortez, proclaimed himself master of the inhabitants of the valley | 
of the Unahuac, and substituted for the pagan ritual of the Azteca, 
the Christian Inquisition, whose ministers, as representatives of 
a civilised people, introduced a greater variety of modes of torture 
than their more barbarous slaves had at any time succeded in in- 
v.nting. 

But 1 digress. I repeat, while standing listlessly near the portals | 
of the cathedral, woudering what I should do with myself, and | 
what in the way of fortune was in store for me, and where I should | 
establish my headquarters, a beautiful girl, accompanied by an | 
elderly woman, parsed near. I never before found myself ко 
utterly captivatel—so to speak—fascinated by the glance which | 
this young maiden cast upon me, as she entered the vast building. 

It said to mo plainly almost as words could :— 

“Who are you? Why here? Follow me, and seek ап oppor- 
tunity to introduce youreelf to me, and, if not too obtrusive, you 
need not fear repulse.” 

Without stopping to reflect on the consequences that might arisa 
from an act so rash as the опе I conteraplated, I quietly followed 
the girl, whose eyes and hair were black as night; aud I could 
almost aver that the latter was soft as silk, as 1 knew, from the 
gentleness of their expression, the former were mild as an 
antelope's. 

On entering the body of the church, the lady walked, without 
hesitation, to a retired place near a side altar, and there knelt be- 
fore an image of the Virgin, and, without once casting her eyes 
behind her, commenced her devotions. The old Jady who had 
accompanied her, a sort of duenna, I was persuaded, relaxed her 
watch over her young companion at the dour, and at once abandoned 
herself to her religious duties. 

I confess I felt somewhat embarrassed. “ What,” І said to my- 
self, ‘ if I misunderstood that glance? My situation would not 
be enviable. But faint heart never won fair lady, and I'll see the 
end of the adventure.” 

Advancing boldly to the shadowy recess in which the girl was 
reciting her prayers, I quietly knelt by her side, and waited for 
an overture. It was not long in coming. Her rosary slipped from 
her hand upon the stone pavement, snd my gallantry impelled me 
to pick it up and hand it to her. She bowed her head in a quiet 
way, and continued her devotions. 

saw that she was entirely self-possessed ; and did not object 
to a closer perusal on my part of her sweet face, which, notwith- 
sanding the raven hue of her hair and eyes, was fair as any blonde 
of Saxony. 

“ Senorita,” I whispered, in my beet Spanish, ‘I am a tempo- 
rary sojourner in your city, and I trust I have not tran 
the laws of decorum in addressing you. The fact is I am ta 
stranger,” 

With a peculiar smile, and a quick, though hesitating glance, 
directed toward the ур» where her attendant was yət at her de- 

votions, she responded :— 

“Senor, I understand, probably better than you do Spanish, 

пг . Address me in English.” 

“Tam very glad, miss,” I said, “that you do; for the truth 
is I cannot roll your в off my tongue so musically as one born 
tothem. Pardon me, have I not beem impertinent in addressing 
you? І thought I saw көр їй your looks directed towards 
me at the great door which invited me to approach you.” 

“You partly misunderstood me. You т a wonderful re- 
semblance to a deceased English gentleman, an acquaintance of 
mine, Mr. Exford, and I was naturally startled when I first looked 
at you. 

And must our acquaintance end here?” 

The lady hesitated a moment befure she replied— 

“1 do not know. This is highly improper іп me, Are you 
English ? Did you know Mr. Exford? A relation, shall I say, 
of his? 

“Ican only answer affirmatively to one of your questions. I 


am an Englishmen. I never saw the gentleman you of, 
My name is Elleston ; and I know not a single person in Mexico.” 
“ 


From whence ?” 

“ Acapulco. Lately from the Sandwich Islands and Californie,” 

I answered.” 
“Таш alone at present,” she continued—“ mistress of my own 
house. Will you accept of an invitation to enter it as m р” 

I began to feel some surprise at the nonchalance of the in 
permitting a perfect stranger to address her as I had, and 
а knowing anything further of him, invite him to her 

welling. 

“І understand your hesitancy, sir,” the senora resumed. “ Our 
customs are not as yours. I am persuaded that you are a gentle- 
and that any courtesy I may extent to you will not be abused. I 
am named Isabella Gallazon,’’ 

“ Неге 18 an adventure,” I said to myself, as the lovely Isabella 
rose to her feet. “By Jove! ГІ accept the lady's hospitality. 
Who Жаста how this unlooked-for adventure may end. She 
y ovely.” 

“I will accept of your arm, Mr. Elleston,” she while a 
мии smile ре upon her countenance. сү (жеңе will go 
to the house. The lady who accompanied me here is my house- 

She will follow ua.” 

წ arm was instantly offered to Isabella, and without expressing 
surprise the housekeeper followed (as if this was an everyday 
occurrence) her mistress to her residence. 

“You no doubt wonder, Mr. ЕПевіоп,” said Isabella as we 
е (ош Пы calle St. A : siae towards her home, “at my 

ess; but aps you will partly excuse it when you learn 
that my husband was an Englishman.” 

“You have been married, then?’ I cried, in perhaps а disap- 
pointed tone of voice. “I never heard of an Ènglish gentleman of 
the name of Gallazon.”” 

“Мо; I presume not. It is my огіріпз1 name. Тһе story is a 
brief one. My family were not rich. Mr. Exfurd saw and admired 
me when I was ge | sixteen. He was dying with consumption. 
He was rich. I liked, but cannot say that I loved him. He 
interested himself in my education, and personally taught me his 
own language. Оп an afternoon, «bout six months since, he 
fequested my attendance at his apartment. I complied, on 
entering found a padre of the church present. I noticed that my 
friend looked pale—that he was much worse than I had ever 

seen him. He said to me, ‘ Ieabella, I have but an hour to 
live. Ihave bequeathed you my property; but that there may 
arise no question as to your right to it on my death, I desire that 
you should become my wife. For this purpose I have invited this 
priest to eolemnize our union. If you consent, you must swear 


never to marry again.” 
“T very naturally hesitated, but was finally persuaded to become ) 


his:wife. Within ап hour from the conclusion of the ceremony of 
my husband was a соры. Ав no one has ever attempted 

to question the validity of Mr. Exford’s testament іп my favour, 
I have not thought it necessary that outside of the church, „whose 
record must be conclusive, I should publish the relationship that 
exists between the dead and myself. Beside the priest and one 
other, no one, save yourself, is acquainted with this marriage.’ , 

“1 shall then continue to addrees you as Miss Gallazon,” I 
remarked, “But һом із it that you unhesitatiogly іса уок 
secrets to ше, whom you do not know ? Мау! call you Isabella r 

“You шау. I have already given you a reason for my frank- 
ness towards you—your remarkable resemblance to my late hus- | 
band.” 


“ And you desire that m | chasei acquaintanceship of ours 
should ripen into positive шір?” А 

The төлер aid e paud н moment before she replied :— ! 

“ Mr. Elleston, I had rather my husband had lived, and for this 
reason his wealth does not make me happy. I am wy own mistresa, 
it is true, but my family to the fourth degree prey upon me, and, 
in time, will impoverish me. Let us be friends—confidants, if you 
will; buti want you to present yourself аз Mr. Exford’s brother, 
and, at least, nominally assume charge of the estate for ше.” 

“ You amaze me,” 1 exclaimed. “ Сап you rest secure in my 
honesty? То tell you the plain truth, I have between me and | 
utter starvation but sixty-four dollars, and with that sum 1 was, 
when I just saw your sweet face, figuring шу way to Vera Cruz, | 
and thence to my home in England.” 

“I can trust you,” еһе answered, quietly. “ Only permit me 
to iotruduce you to my relatives as the brother of my deceased 
friend.” 

“But,” said I, “how can you place faith іп one whom you 
desire to practice a fraud, by assuming another name, and thus 
falsely representing him 

“ Because,” she answered, “I do not think a gentleman who 
has sufficient affection for a woman to cause him to seek to make 
her his friend would betray her.” 

By this time we had arrived opposite a respectable-locking house, 
which, my companion informed me, was her residence. | 

I unhesitatingly entered, and presently was seated by her side 


at a table that was plentifally:' eupplied with the rich viands 
gleaned in the vale of the Anahuac. 

Towards evening she hinted that I shonid ლილ at a respectable 
café, and if I wanted money, to draw on her. То this last propo- 
sition І, of course, could not assent. 


On the day succeeding this remarkable interview I was intro- had 


duced to the lady's family as the brother of Мг. Exford, and 

although I saw disappointment written upon the faces of many, I 

was not discourteously treated. It was understood that my puta- 

tive brother's property was entirely hers, but, from the hour of my 

gu in their midst, they ceased to prey upon the young 
0%. 


%. 

Му intimacy with the beautiful Isabella daily became closer, 
and, on my , warmer, Indeed, I could not but draw the most 
favourable auguries from her unreserved kindness to me; and so 
one day I said to her, as І placed нп arm around her waist, and 
held one of her dainty hands in my own :— 

Isabella, I love you with all my heart and soul! I am poor— 
very poor—in this world’s goods; but I have a life that I will 
devote to your service—to your happiness.”’ 

The young girl moved not—neither towards or from me. She 
permitted my arm, without protest, to encircle her slender zone, 
and her hand neither moved nor trembled in mine. I looked into 
her eyes—her soft, black eyes—down, far down; but I saw that I 
could not fathom, through them, the depths of her soul. It was 
too profound for me. წ waited for а reply to my petition. 
length it came in these strange words :— 

“George Elleston, do not kiss me—you never have—becaure m 
lips belong to the dead! 1 love—worship you, George! Yes, 
take mo shame to myself in saying that 1 have loved you since 
the day we knelt together before the altar of the Virgin; but I 
cannot be your wife. I am the bride of the шап I revered as a 
friend, but now know 1 never loved. There—leave me fur to-day. 
To-morrow you will hear further from me. But, George, what- 
ever һа of this rest assured —but for the pledge exacted of 
me by him who honoured me with his hand, I would say yes, my 
friend, to whatever г" might demand of me; for you аге of too 
noble 8 nature to ask of me aught that would be unwomanly of me 
to grant. Let ше (һіпЕ--уев, to-morrow——”’ 

She gently took her hand away from mine, and, withdrawing 
her person from my sustaiving arm, disappeared from my sight, 
by at once entering her private apartments. 


Ati” 


HELEN'S FORTUNES. 

HELEN Ray саше to a conclusion one morning—a memorable 
conclusion—which stamped the day on which it was made with the 
distinctness of lightning in a midnight sky. She was по giddy 
girl to decide hastily and then hang back from the consequences, 
She was a woman, though inexperienced, yet gifted with a slow, 
faithful persistence which always worked out the ends at which it 
was aimed. 

Her mother was dead—long dead—in fact, so long as to be almost 
out of Helen's remembrance ; but she had a father and six brothers, 
all older than she, and she was twenty-three; and with this father 
and brothers Helen's thoughts dealt that bright spriog morning 
as she stood before the glass brushing her yellow hair. > 

Helen made up her mind that no law of God or man required her 
to live longer in the same house with these men; and, therefore 
that she would leave it as speedily as possible—and, leaving no 
trace after her, would go out into the world and muke her own 
fortune. 

What special part of villainy it was thet drove her to this p int, 
there is no need of saying. It is a good rule always to speak highly 
of the dead, whose lips ara dumb to all human accusation ; tho 
dead have no faulta, and Helen's father aud brothers haveexpiatud 
theira long ago. 5», standing before the glass, she eoliloquised— 

“ Why shouldn't I be able to make my way in tbe world alonc ? 
I am no beauty to be kidnapped, no heiress to be beset by fortuno- 
hunters. 1 bave a tolerable education, a matter-of-fact natu: е, 
and а coursgeons heart. I am old; the nonsense has been pretty 
well shaken oat of me; there is not a vestige of romance in шу 
soul. Why may I not go out in the world and succeed ?” 

Helen lo ked at herthoughtful face fora moment, as it con‘rontod 
her in the glass; then, as she drove the last pia into tho yellow 
curls at the back of her head, she ваїй — 

“I can and I will!” 

Helen went about ber work in a perfectly collected manner ; not 
a solitary pang pierced her heart кз she sat down to the diuncr- 
table with the seven, though she well knew that at the supper she 
would be missing, and that the whole seven would scour the country 
after ber before evening. She ate her dinner, cool and as etill us 
ever; then, going to her room, donned а respectable dress, hat, and 
shawl, put on Бег gloves, and leaving the rest of her wardrobe to 
“ remember her by,” as she said to herself, she walked out of the 
front door. 

Her father was sitting on the porch as she passed out, but she 
never once looked at him, and from that you may know that she 

passed weary years and drank bitter cups in that house. 
Well, she had, and she felt free as a bird to think she was escaping 
it forever ! 

She bought her ticket with her veil down, got into the train, 
and was hurried off. 

Heroic Helen! She did not once turn her head to вее the fading 
spires upon which she might never set her eyes again, 

She travelled all night, and at early daybreak found herself in 
the great metropolis, hungry, tired, and haggard, with only the 
clothes she had on her person and five pounds in her pocket, and 
her от. 

She had no luggage to cumber her, and she walked quietly 
along, avoiding the crowded thoroughfares, and turning into a 

tty shaded street, she stopped mechanically befure a modest- 
g house, in the window of which was a bill bearing the in- 
scription, “ Board and Lodging.” 
elen stopped here, and rung the bell, bringing the proprietress 
to the door. The good lady may have been waked up in ber 
morning nap, for she proved cross and impertinent, and insisted on 
өГегепсев, 
“Апа where's your trunk ?” she said. 
“ I left hastily, and could not stop to get my clothes together,” 
replied poor Helen. 

“ Мове folks is xlways leaving hastily,” said the woman. “I’m 
never in haste. But if you were going to вілу а greit while, 
and would pay а month's board in advance, I'd overlook the 


тепсе. 

Helen asked what the month’s board would ხი? 

© Oh, 8 matter of a віх pounds or во.” 

Helen shook her head and turned away. 

«I have only five in the world,” said she. 

« My soul and body !” ejaculated the astonished landlady. “And 
what did you mean to do?” 

“ Work !” repeated Helen, laconically. 

«Мау be,” said the landlady. “ You're of the sort that’s too 
proud for some kinds of work. You never washed dishes or swept 


On the next day, at an early hour, I called at the dwelling of | 8 bedroom ү, 


Isabella. I was met by her housekeeper, who wore а sad, pale, 
frightened face. Emblems of mourning were оп the door. 

“ What do these mean ?” I asked, іп an alarmed voice; “ and 
why аге you во pale f” 

“ Oh, еепог,” sobbed the poor woman, “ my mistress is dead ! 
She was foand in her room this morning, lying on the floor, suffu- 
cated, it is believed, by inhaling the fumes of lighted charcoal. 
She took а pan of burning coal into her bed-room last night, it 
being somewhat chilly, and thus was accidentally smothered. 
Here, senor, is а letter, with your name оп it, which was found 
in опе of her hands.” 


sewing is well paid sometimes ; but come in and take off 
ae dar; what'll you do for a dress? I'll seo if Төл 


girlin Mrs. Weedle's ing- 
And as she sank оп her knees that night this was the prayer 


I eagerly caught at the missive and tore it open, and, while | Ske made, half choked with sobe— 


great of sweat beaded my wildly-throbbing brow, read these 


words: 


“Мү Frienp,—I said last evening that you would see or hear | and rough at times, was in the main indu 


you opened your | were chiefly Ci 
of my vow; but | minds were too 
he has been with me, and has eaid, ‘Come! come higher—to me!” | over the phenomenon of a lady 


from me to-day. I have much since 
heart to me, and have even sought to be relieved 


I am compelled to the summons, and oh, George, you will 
pity und forgive me, will you not? Pray for my sonl, Soh love me 


“Оһ, бой! teach me to be thankful for the walls which shelter 
my helpless womanhood.” 

But after a while she was thankful, Mrs. Weedle, though coarse 

nt, and her boarders 
elen at all, as if their 
own cares to give them time to puzzle 
іп Муз. Weedle’s kitchen. She 
tried to get pupils—she tried to obtain work at embroidery, and 
she soon applied for а post ina school. But she was always foi'ed 


men, who never noticed 
of their 


even beyond the grave. Ina package vna will be found in my | by that one word “ references,” and embroidery was at starvation 


escritoire you will find в paper, duly drawn up and ві --а сору 
of which is in шу legal adviser's hands for entry in the publio 


ices. 
P One day she was in а shop making some trifling purchase and 


in which I have bequeathed the bulk of my fortune to | thinking over her situation, aad how she could better it, when she 


you. God have upon me, а sinner! And oh, my love! 
forget mot, in the years to come, that there was one, a poor, weak 
girl—who laid down her life becauss she loved you—who, by a 
solemn promise to a dying mun, selfish even in his death hour, was 
prevented from proclaiming that love to the world, 


You, 18 the prayer of your dead IsABELLA,” 


God protect | ү go about taking silent farewells of 


found herself listening to а conversation between two gentlemen 
half way down the shop. 

«‹ So you аге off to-morrow, Hartley ? ” 

“ Yes, Егей; off to-morrow. 1 in to feel a little sad too, as 
1 the old places. I left Eva 
in tears this morning, and Skiff finds it hard to keep up. We 


Strange as it may seem, no one of Isabella’s family disputed her | have been like brothera, you know. Nothing in the world could 
right to dispose of her property in the way she did. With a deep | tempt me to leave them but the certain conviction that in going 1 


and abiding sorrow for my lost love, 1 entered upon my inheritance. | serve G 


I was not to enjoy it in tranquillity, however. 1 subsequently 
lost by а revolution very much of it. The remainder, short) 
anterior to the entrance of Maximilian into the city of Mexico, L 
dieposed of to an Imperialist, and returned to London, where I 
pase my ver in recall, 
the beautiful Isabella, whom 1 had so stran; 
dral door, and whose love was mine from 


е od best. You know I used to talk of such a Ше years 

ago. 
“ Yes, Пагеу, you were always enthusiastic about teaching tho 

heathen.” 

The speakers passed by Helen Ray, and looking up into the face 


g to my imagination the face and form of | of the younger wan she thougnt it was the grandest face she had 
ly met at the cathe- | ever seen. 
е first; but who was | face brightened, the lines of trouble were smoothed off it, aiill 


They passed out of sight, but Elien had һег спе. Нег 


separated from me by a moral chasm which no soul could bridge— | youthful and sweet in its outlines. 


no hope leap. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, 

Ws аге coming! Willies, Lucys, 
Anne and Lizzies, two and two; 

Frank and Robert, little gooses, 
We can find no mate for you. 


We are coming! O believe us, 
Happy, joyful, glad, hurrah ! 

In your open arms receive us 
With your blessing, Grandpapa! 


“1 сап teach the heathen, too. If they ask for references ІІ 
write to the clergyman of my parish. When I tell him why I 
write he'll be sure to give me the best recommendations,” 

Helen went home, put on her best clothes, and went out again 
direct to the secretary's office. There she found, not the secretary, 
but the young man she had seen in the shop, and questioned by 
him she told him that she was without ties ot any kind and wished 
to go outas a teacher, 

“ Because you are without ties of any kind you wish to go?” he 
qasstioned, “et Д 

Helen walked up and down the office before replying. By- 
and-bye, catching his dark eyes following her silently, sho said— 


че ро 099607 9 "0 


Фо umes Oo! ео 


к; Ж d 
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“1 wish to қо. I will be faithful to my vocation. I will never 


regret it, or, regretting it, will never show it, and I think,” she | the angry waters dared to rob the little world who needed him so 
ხ? 


added, with a flash, “І know enough to teach the heathen.” 

In spite of himself the young clergyman smiled. 

“I will submit your case to Mr. —— when he returns, 
You can send for your references, and you can go under certain 
conditions which he will explain to you.” 

Ho looked at her a little sharply to вее if she understood him, 
but she did not do so, 80 he bowed her out, and ehe went home to 
write her letter, 

But alas for Helen’s calculations! When ხი recommenda- 
tions arrived, and she presented them to the secretary, she was 
informed by that functionary that she could go with a party then 
fitting out on condition that she married one of the young mis- 
sionaries. 

“ Marry a man I never saw !” said Helen, slowly, with her face 
crimson to her hair. “ Never,sir! Never will I marry in that 
way. Ifthat is the only way I can go I prefer to remain. If I 
в гуе God it will not be in bondage.” 

And Helen walked out sorrowfully with her crushed hopes, and 
went back to her kitebenwork. 

One of Mre. Weedle’s boarders left a paper on the table, and 
Helen found it there when she came downstairs in the morning; 
and idly running her eyes over the paper, dropped them on this 
advertisement :— 


V ANTED—A reporter for the office of the Wonder.—Apply 
to A. L. Skiff, at the office. 


Helen tarned this over in her mind. “А reporter,” she thought, 
“has to run about а good deal, and be out at all hours of the 
day and night. I couldn't do that. But I can go to the office of 
the Wonder, and perhaps 1 сап get work of some kind.” 


And the next day she found Mr. Skiff in bis office. He handed 
Бег to a chaic politely, and then, with his kind grey eyes fixed on 
Helen's uneasy face, he waited for her to begin. 


“Tf you please, sir, I called to see if you bad any work that I 
could до?” 

OF course he was astonished, Men always are when a woman 
tries to do anything out of the ordinary woman's routine ; but he 
did not let his astonishment embarrass her ; he got over it quickly, 
and putting on a business-like air, he questioned her pretty 
sharply. > 

“ We do want a reporter,” he said ; “but I would be willing to 
do the reporting myself—it’s utterly impossible for you, but I 
would do it myself if I could only find some one who could doa 
little sub-editing. I presume you would work cheaper than a man? 
Read that, if you please.” 

He handed Helen a sheet of thin r, scribbled over with a 
lead pencil. Helen read it quite не გობ seeing that, he gave 
her a column cut from another paper, and asked her to put it into 
six lines, if she could. It proved to be a criticism of a book which 
Helen had read, and the task was easy enough. 


Mr. Skiff was pleased. He offered Helen five-and-twenty shil- 
lings a-week for the first month, her duties to begin immediately, 
if possible. 

So Helen went back to Mrs. Weedle’s, and told that lady the 
ра news; and, to do her justice, she rejoiced, though she was 
losing the best girl that ever stepped on her floor. Tbus Helen 
left her old sphere ; and Mrs. Weedle, relating her good fortune to 
the boarders at noon, was surprised at the many ejaculations of 
discontent drawn from them by the charming prospect of some 
red-haired, slip-shod Nora in the kitchen leaving them to become 
a sub-editoress ; and so Helen Ray vanished, and іп time was 
forgotten. 


Was she happy in her new sphere ? Yes, very happy—very con- 
tented and cheerful. Her dark days se med ай pr წთ ინი һай 
dark days, and darker nights, though she hai always shown her 
little world such а caln#eutside. "She had her agonies—her bitter, 
bitter cups, which she had not èven asked her Father to take away. 
Her life had gone on in that unquestioning submission peculiar to 
women like her; and, isolated вв sbo was in the at city, she 
had her freedom, and that priceless blessing wes ly bought 
by all her sufferings. 

Mr. Skiff insisted on taking her to his house to board, and she 
was presented to his wife, who sm on her kindly, with eyes 
very, very like the young с men’s who had questioned her in 
the secretary's office, and straightway Helen was at home. 

In the office she had а little corner partitioned off for herself, and 
here she eat all day and arranged tke disorderly accounts of fires, 
murders and robberies brought in by Mr. Skiff. Here she reviewed 
books, and wrote political articles, and by-and-bye, as her command 
over her pen grew greater, she wrote sketches, and had them 
accepted by prominent papers, and so found herself well established 
in the world of letters. 

At home she heard of “ Walter,” who was connected with a par- 
ticular mission. Не was Mrs. Skiff’s brother, as she had already 
guessed, and listening every evening to his praises from his sister's 
lips, Helen wondered at the fate or chance which had brought 
her in contact with him, and then with his relations. 

“And do you know, Miss Ray,” said Mrs. Skiff, as they sat 
alone one evening, the children being asleep and Мг. Ѕкій away at 
a political meeting, “ Walter to'd me the night before he went that 
he had such an amusing adventure in the office that afternoon. 
He said a lady came іп and tendered her services as teacher to the 
Board, and she seemed во porteotly straightforward and innocent 
when he hinted at the condition on which ladies were allowed to 

о. Bhe did not know what he meant. I do believe he fell in 

ove with her, for he said something about her face, with ‘so much 
character and earnestness in it,’ and said, too, that if it were not 
а perfectly atrocious custom, this tying people together who know 
nothing about each other, he would have asked her to go with him, 
but he didn’t quite dare. Walter is an oddity, you see—quite an 
amusing fellow in his way, but a thoroughly good man. 1 wish 
you knew him.” 

And Helen's face never varied oue particle as she listened to this 
descrip'ion of her Quixotic attempt. 

The days slipped quietly into months, and Helen's life ran on 
smoothly. In her heart there may have been a little corner of dis- 
content, remembering, as she must, what might have been had her 
good fortune only come to her a little earlier; but as she had 
never seen that much-thumbed book of Fate, how was she to 
know that h r good fortune came to her only because Walter 
Hartley was gone and she was now doing part of what was once 
his work ? 

She was not much to be censured for thinking of him. Was 
she not in the room which was once his? Was not his handwriting 
on the margin of every book therein? His photograph hung ia 
the parlour over the piano, and every night as Helen Played the 
children’s hymns her eyes went in spite of her from the keys to 
the dark, handsome face, with its straight features and tender 
mouth, and iu thought she followed him across the dark waters, 
and wondered what suns were shining upon him now. 

By-and-byo a cruel blow struck across the hearts of his friends 
—the ship in which he sailed was lost! A common tale, it is true ; 
an every-day incident іп the life of those whom stern necessity 
compels to “go down to the sea іп ships.” But for all that, it 
was keen and crucl. Oh, how keen—how cruel ! 


Again Helen stood before that noble face, and her self-com- 
mand was gone. She would have rejoiced іп the tidings of his 
safety and success; she would have gloried in the noble works he 
would perform ; she would have held his life before her as a ss зең 
example to be humbly followed and imitated, and sne knew that 
she would be better, truer, and nobler for it. 
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THE AVENGING HEAD. 


Tue light of the setting sun lay like a гей path upon the roa. 
Below and alott the ship caught the ruddy gleam; a halo of glory 
seemed to encircle the brow of the angel which, with outstretched 
wings, was the figure head sculptured upon the bows. Іп fact, the 
name of the vessel was the Seraph ; an appellation which had been 
chosen by her superstitious owner—an old sailur—for the sake of 
good luck. 

There was nothing of the seraph about her captain. He was a 
short, stout, bandy-legged man, with his eyes bulging, and as hard 
as marbles, His hands were as rough as potatoes, and double joints 
instead of wings, were in his strong but deformed shoulders. His 
disposition was also non-seraphic. Marlinspikes, handspikee, 
blocks of wood, anything, in fact, хра which he could lay his 
hands, were freely used as missiles when he was angry. 


At the time spoken of he was walking the quarter deck with 
rapid strides. Having just risen from his afternoon nap, his hair 
stood out like inv: crinoline, and his eyes were bloodshot. IL 
glanced at the canvas several times, when, seeing nothing to find 
fault with, he stepped into the waist and stood watching the men 
forward. All were busy weaving curious knots, or sewing their 
dilapidated shirts and pantaloons. Tom Chunk, a little, old, 
weazen-faced tar, with a bald spot as white as an egg on the top of 
his head, sat cross-legged upon the knightheads, mending the tin 
pan in which he was wont to receive his rations. He hummed 
end whistled 8 tune while he worked, and ав the captain disliked 
whistling, he concluded that he would put a stop to it. His 
manner of doing so wes characteristic. He picked up an iron 
marlinspike, took good aim, and hurled the instrument at the bald 
spot on the old tar’s head, just as the sailor bent over to look at the 
bottom of his pan. Whiz-buz-z-z went the iron tool, just missing 
ite destination, and dropping into the sea. i 

*‹ Back the main-yard!’’ roared the skipper, with an oath. 

This was done, when seizing old Tom by the throat the captain 
shook him violently. i 

“Down you go, you infernal rascal!” he cried, “down you go 
inte the sea, me back that marlingspik: !” 

“I didn't throw it overboard,” plaintively squealed poor Tom. 

“ You didn’t, eh! wellit was your fault any жау; I throwed it 
at your head, and your cursed head escaped it. Come, bring me 
up that marlingspike, от it'll be the worse for ye!’ 

«I ain't much of a swimmer,” replied Tom. ‘I could never 
find the marlingspike if I should try.” | 

The captain, however, was not to be turned from his е; 
as Tom, who was of a meek d ition, and, who besides, knew 
that if he resisted he would be tied up and flogged › stripped him- 
self to the waist and dived from the stern of ship as he was 
ordered to do. д 

Soon he rose to the surface, puffing and blowing like a porpoise. 

“ Have you got it Р” inquired the captain. 

“ мо ” 


Оһ, was he gene? Не—во good, so true, во well-beloved—had 


muc 

Call it таралу outburst of grief for the untimely fate of 
8 man whom she had seen but twice. Was it wrong? No; for 
though she had only seen him twice, she knew she had seen her 
master—the one whom she needed above all others; one in whose 
strength she could trust, and whose goodness was above all price. 
So she dropped her head upon the piano, and let those wild sobs 
have full egress, and between them she cried out so pitifully— 

“ Walter—oh, Walter !” 

“Iam here, Helen. Tell me—are these tears for me P” 


Was she dreaming ? She started up, white as marble, her eyes 

ыч ора А | purple ma, gaat = there, in the parlor door, 
в sister crying and laughi turns on his should 

stood Water Hartley.” ұнады ЕЕ 


“Try and вее if Iam not flesh and blood, Helen,” he said, 
coming forward and holding out his hand. у = 

She took it mechanically, blushed scarlet as გხი felt his 
reading her face, and сагаа ’pale again as he carried her hand 


to bis lips; seeing which, Mra, Skiff retreated and left Helen alone 
with her “ master,” 


Well, Helen's furtunes worked themselves out bravely, and she 
went out to teach the heathen, after all; for Walter went in the 
next ship that sailed, and Helen with him. 

It во happened that he was picked u the very ship which 
brought the news of the wreck Е во the Ры езе йы llowed 
closely enough by the good, and the wreck brought a blessing to 
the lonely woman, for which she had never hoped. 

Was she not blessed? Had she not found the best of compen- 
sations in the noble life of which she was henceforth to ხი 8 par 
and the true, faithful heart which had given her shelter from ai 
storms forever more ? 


Take courage, sinking hearts! Be up and doin 
that fortune awaits you I you seek it mai ” 


WILLOW AND BILLOW. 
I saw the Willow bendi 
In the tide of waters та; 
Hither, thither, loosely tending, 
With the current’s devious drift. 
And 1 said unto my soul : 
“ Thou art the Willow I 
And in vain thou wouldst control 
Life's billow !” 


And saying thus, and straying 
Near the river, day by day, 

Oft I saw the Willow swaying 
In the current's rapid play ; 

And I pondered as I walked, 
“T am the Willow; 


be Well, down you go again, then.” 
The sailor dived a second time without success. When he came 
up he gasped for breath, and struck out for the rope dangling 


from the stern. 


Ever baffled—ever baulked— 4 т) ы “дамі” 
By the ют ү ы у иаи 
But the Willow, loosely tossing, дол ж, can oe whee aan өзі leave you. 
ending here and bowing there, The captain watched vainly for his re-appearance. An ominous 
While it yielded to the crossing, murmur circulated amongst the men. 
во eld unto my soul to bene. “He'll зом of up again! It was too much for him, that 
* Be like the Willow ; third діуе!” said the mate. 1 
Кор your head above the roll 4 Ф, mientes sided into hours, and still nothing was 
wow! “Brace forward |” cried the captain, in a quick sharp voice— 
the voice of an uneasy conscience. 
bi byes gon кот ао is ათ poor obeyed, and the Seraph continued in her 
ұлы тео, course. When the captain came on deck next morning, he 
When the drift appeared to mesh it, looked wild ond b СР 
ite a ы His face showed that hho had not slept; great blue rings, liko 
i ttoo encirc! в eyes. 
Without out шр, t chart > а to Ше rail, еді, leaning over it moodily, glanced 
hol ү ааш down at the water. Then he uttered а cry of dismay, and drew 
Rides the billow ! book. аел ering 
But I wondered more, and pondered « What is it P” inquired the mate. | a 
ағы 1 saw the Willow lift გ სათიბი, the water, alongside—the top of his head !” exclaimed 
| Ly еб ona thee АНИ The mate With sevyersl of his men peered into the sea. 
And I marvelled, as I said— | “ Ау, ay, there it із!” gasped the first officer—“ right alongside, 
“ This daring Will the top of Tom’s head—the bald spot protruding out of the 
Rooted თ the tive’ bed water! help the ship and her crew!” 
Fights the billow!” ” The men were horrified ; especially when they perceived that the 


bald spot seemed to followgthe ship! 

One sailor, bolder the rest, clambered into the chains, and 
endeavoured to touch the head with a boat-hook, when it suddenly 
vanished. 

“ That’s mighty strange !” cried the man, shuddering ; and you 
could not have hired him for a million to use the boat-hook іп the 


Well, indeed, without а quiver, 
Might the Willow now contend, 
And withstand the rolling river, 
And the current’s rapid bend, 
For I saw, in wonder mute, 


is fragil i same way again, when the head re-appeared a few minutes later. 
Had un inland aie МОЁ Now the captain trembled from bead to foot. " 
Beneath the billow. He rushed into the cabin, and drank brandy until he could 


rar; stand. Then hestaggered on deck, and again peered over 
the rail. 


Floating 1 d i 
pe peepee pos ина The head was still there, but the skipper now watched it undis- 


Loosened grass and drifted weeds 
Round about the Willow tethered, 
Gathered soil and gathered seeds 
Spreading out, as from 8 germ, 
Around the Willow— 
Till an island, large and firm, 
Barred the billow ! 


Never more the Willow, bending, 
Struggled in the waters swift— 
Never more, во loosely tending, 
Yielded to the devious drift. 
And 1 said unto my 8001: 
“ Be thou the Willow! 
Wait! and thou shall yet control 
Life's billow! 


mayed. 

Bending too far over the bulwark, down he went, with a hoarse 
shriek into the sea. Ав he sank the head disappeared with him. 

A boat was lowered, but the unfortunate man was never seen 
again. 

Not so the head, which made itself visible soon after the return 
of the boat tothe ship. Whilethe men were watching it, it sud- 
denly turned half over, disclosing a curious fin. 

«Уе have all been deceived,” said the mate. ‘ This із a fish, 
called the moon-fish, as we can easily see now. Its head resembles 
the top of a bald skull!” 

An iron was produced, and darted into the body of the fish, which 
was then hauled on deck. 

«I thought from the first it wasn’t poor Tom’s head,” said the 
тап who used the boat-hook ; “ but when it disappeared so sudden 
like, d’ye see, it kind of frighted me into thinkin’ as the reat of you 


THE MUSIC OF WINTER WOODS. did, especially as I'd never seen варһ в fish before.” 


Мазевтіс woops! though bare ye wave, 
Though all your crowns are lost, 

And round уе, lik « ertortured souls, 
The writhing clouds are lost. 

Yet, etill, Че have а minstrelay, 
And still ye lift the heart 

With feelings beautiful and grand, 


TO A LOVED ONE AT SEA. 


Back to my heart, іп form distinct and clear, 
Memory brings her as I beheld her last ; 

Each word, each gentle look to me во dear, 
And everything that then between us passed. 


Beyond the touch of art. ып ორ ate руй f 

Б 3 e salt spra; es round her lovely form, 
What lessons in даа leafless boughs! And or ირ. feels it on her forehead laid; 

Though bare they rustle still She hears the awful howling of the storm, 


With all the stern, unpitying storms, 
Nor aink beneath the III, 

So, when misfortune strikes the soul, 
If truth and courage reign, 

It nobly takes each iron blow, 
Nor sinks beneath the pain. 


That follows in the track where she has strayed. 


And I have strayed beside the restless sea, 
To watch the billows round me idly play, 
Hoping that they might bring some news to me 
Of that dear loved one roaming far away. 


Yes, winter woods! ’tis yours to roll Oh, sounding sea! thy restless waves roll high, 


Grand іс fi i And sing а song of sadness unto me 
If a true let алеге РЙ Which brings to me the sad refrain, that 1, 
An altar of the will. Alas! havea loved one the deep blue sea! 


е 


Che Poisoner's Daughter: 


A TALE OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—(Contrnvep.) 
THE JEW AND THE ALCHEMIST. 

“ ALL shall be done, doetor,” said the pawnbroker, whose air 
from the moment that the alchemist had entered had been that of 
a man in mortal terror. 

“Tf there is the slightest failure in any опе single item, Master 
Ben Isaacs,” whispered the alchemist, ‘all London shall learn 
why David Cohen, the late partner of Ben Isaacs, was found 


“ No more! no more, doctor!” said the pawnbroker, shudder- 
ing. ‘Some one might hear you. Gotts in Heaven—dats is all 
over now—shay not a wort mores—not a wort mores, goot Doctor 
Pramé, Ben Isaacs will go vid himself. І vill rides de trip. But 
who pays for all dem horses, and all dat Р?” 

“ The men who dropped poison in the coffee of David Cohen!” 

lied the alchemist, with a grim smile, 
е Jew plucked his shaggy beard, and beat himself on the 
head, saying— 

< 1 vash а fool not to know that. Ah, what did Ish does him 
for? І gits not во moosh——” 

“Only all he had, Ben. Some five thousand pounds or more.” 


“Hush, t man, not solouds! That men in the oder rooms 
hears уо rhaps. Sh! I'll рау for dem horses. Ish your frent, 
doctor. I make по monish moosh now time, but I vill pay for 


dem horses.” 
“ And shall I pay Master Oliphant for his boat and crew ?” 
Ben Isaacs groaned, but the eyes of the alchemist held him as 
the fangs of a spider holds a miserable fly. 
“ Shay no more worts of dat, goot doctor. 


I pay him, and den 
we is all square, doctor,’’ 
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“Until I need you again. You are my friend, you know, and 
therichly embroidered, costly gloved, Ben Isaacs.” 

“ Oh, tam te gloves, and ќе vorld!"’ cried the unhappy Jew, as 
he thought of what this visit of the alchemist would cost him. “I 
make you presents of dem gloves, doctor. You see dat Ben Isaacs 
ish shenerous, eh? Tam te gloves!” 

“Thank you, Ben; and the heavy, richly-chased silver salver ?” 
asked the alchemist, who enjoyed the writhings of his victim. 

“ Oh, Cotta forgive me! І forgote de big shilver plate, worths 
ten pounds cash! You pay for dat, eh ?—goot, kind шап.” 

The alchemist looked at him steadily, but made no reply. But 
what was said by that look made the Jew feel icy cold. 

“ Take the plate, too! take dat too, my frent! he cried. “Міпе 
Cotts in Himmel! Holy Moses! Father Abraham! 1 ish ruined, 
by tam! I shall go begs mit de street, mit mine hat in mine hands, 
во like as dis, and shall say, “ Oh, mine coot peoples! giff Ben 
Isaacs one benny for the loves of Coot !” like аз dem beggars on 
London Bridge.’’ 

“Iam sorry to hear that this expense, a few hundred pounds, 
will ruin you,” remarked the alchemist, in а pitying tone. “You 
know when I furnished you with the роівоп — ' 

‘Bo! bo! Not во louds. Speak soft so like as my cat's whisper,” 
cried the Jew, in great terror. 

“ I refused any pay, then, and told you that after David Cohen 
was buried ——’ 

“Во! bo! Not во louds.”’ 

“I would ask for pay,” continued the alchemist. “ So I have 
asked this of you, who gained five thousand pounds or more,” 

“Shay dat easy, goot doctor Р” 


“And am sorry that you say you are ruined, for I need money.” | 


“Holy Jacob! he wants monish !” exclaimed the terrified Jew. 


“Yes; [always claim а third of what is made by such little | 


pleasant affairs,” 

«А third!” 

“ Апа as you made, say six thousand pounds, Master Isaaca, I 
must have just two thousand.” 


Tho wretched Jew made no reply to this. He could do nothing 
but stare and breathe in great puffs. 

“I will call for it at any time I need it,” continued the inexo- 
rable poisoner, who never suffered his employers to escape easily. 
“So have it ready at every moment. Two thousand in gold or 
diamonds. I prefer diamonds.” 

“ He brofers ti diamonta!” groaned Ben Isaacs, staring 
torturer. © Mine Cotta! vot а price for a little something not во 
moosh as a pinch of shnuff!’’ 085 

“Well, give me that ‘little something’ back,” said the 
alchemist. 

“ Giff it back when David Cohen has drinked him ?” stammered 
the Jew. 

“Listen, Ben; that ‘little something’ which he drank in the 
coffee you gave him is in his stomach now, as he lies in his grave, 
where that “little something ” sent him one hour after he swal- 
lowed it, and if he should dug up the doctors would find it 
there—yes, though he had been buried five years instead of one, 
Ben, for that ‘little something’ was arsenic, and will last many 
years, a very good witness against you.” 

“Апа, you, too !” cried Ben, made desperate for a moment. 

“Bah! Сап you prove that I gave it to you. No. But I cam 
prove that you gave it to David Cohen. So, instead of two thou- 
sand, make it three thousand, and have it ready within three 
hours.” ) 

With these words the alchemist turned from him, after darting 
straight into his staring eyes a terrible glance of angry warning- 

Ben Isaacs, lived with terror, fell forward upon his counter, 109 
wenk to stand erect, and muttering— 


“Three thousand pounds! Mine Cott! Three thousand pounds !| 


m 


Father Moses! Three thousand pounds! Holy city! 
The alchemist then entered the room in which the three men 
| were awaiting the roturnof their comrade and the corporal, an 
despatched them with orders to find tidings of the inmates of th 
destroyed house of Freeman's marsh. 
| (Continusd on page 12.) 
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CHRISTMAS IN ENGLAND, 
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THE OLD MAID'S DEFEAT. 


“Tr is just like Henry ! 

& So like him!” А 

The first speaker was ап invalid lady, seated in a wheel-chair 
before the open window, through which tbe fragrance of flowers 
fivated on the still air, her rigid, cold hands foldly primly upon her 
lap, her pale features surrounded by a stony frill of cap, and her 
gaunt figure rubed in sombre folds of black. A grim, stern 
woman, who bad for years been cramped into that wheeled chair, 
who hid known little from that time of the outer world of sun- 
shine, but had silently nursed her sorrow and brooded over it, 
although, to all appearance, outwardly contented. 

Her companion was a small, active person of uncertain age 
sharp featurod, quick-eyed and plain, but fora natty toilet, and 
the luatre of her smooth black hair. Miss Maria Lorrent lived by 
her wits, properly speaking. She had a tiny income, and a tiny 
establishment somewhere іп the suburbs of don, whither she 
retired at certain intervals to indulge in a სალოს сар of tea, and 

ew old finery into new with her clever fingers, and thus be in 
т eadiness when her kind friends should send for her to come for a 
week or a month, as the case might be. 

Of all the numerous families she favoured with her presence 
there was none in which she strove to please so much as that of 
the invalid, Mra. Stead. Miss Lorrent did not cherisha sag 
affection for ber hostess, but I am afraid she did for her unmarri 
brother, Mr. Henry Grattan. There were many nice little schemes 
peed over in her periods of retirement to the tiny establishment 

efore mentioned, and the principal one, the centre around which 
a'l else revolved as of minor significance, was the hope of eventually 
becoming Mrs. Henry Grattan. 

“ I hope she may be ugly and stupid,” was Mrs. Stead’s next 
remark, delivered in the same metallic, passionless voice that 
answered the doctor’s questions, and held arguments with the 
cle-gyman. 

“ It can make no difference,” replied Miss Lorrent, nervously, 
wincing and reddening. 

“ Can it not?” said Mrs. Stead, a grim smile curling her lips. 
““ You forget the weak nature of mankind.” 

Then there was silence between them, for Miss Lorrent forgot 
herself—everything, save that her dearest project in life was in 
peril. Turn we now to the object of this natural anxiety. 

Mr. Grattan, the happy possessor of a large fortune, was a re- 
fined gentleman, somewhat of a male flirt, and a thorough man of 
the world, so small wonder that his widowed sisier was more petted 

by marriageable ladies than often falls to the share of 
invalids. He had some time before the commencement of this 
story received tidings from a poor Italian musician, whom he had 
befriended, imploring aid for his only child who would soon be 
left alone in the world. When the father died, Mr. Grattan, true 
to the impulse of doing as he pleased, which had governed his 
i анд took measures to bring the orphan under his own 
reo! 


“ She will make a nice companion for you, Margaret,” he had 
said to his sister, and Mrs. Stead reluctantly yielded, because there 
was по alternative. Accordingly he had gone for the girl, and that 
very evening they were expected. 

Soon the grind of carriage wheels on the winding sweep of the 
avenue caught the ears of the two listeners ; there was a moment's 
pause at the entrance door, and then Mr. Grattan entered his sister’s 
presence with his companion. The gaze of the two women fastened 
eagerly upon her; then Miss Lorrent darted an anxious, sidelong 
glance at Mr. Grattan. 

The girl was small and slender, her eyes of the deepest blue— 
almost black in the shade—her features delicate, and her hair— 
who cen describe Peys hair? It was a mingling of red and 
brown, brown and red, all powdered with glints of gold dust that 
rolled in crisp waves about her head like a beautifal crown. In 
her simple dress, with this luxuriance of hair rippling out from 
beneath the plain crape bonnet, she was lovely beyond description, 
and these two women, seeing her beauty, hated her—the one with 
а jealous pang of rage—the other with a sudden thrill of fear. 

“What is your name, my dear ?” said Mrs. Stead, calmly. 

**Sibilla Luigi; mamma always called me Fay.” 

I think she must have read their thoughts, although the only 
sign she gave was 8 slight compression of the lips, and an 
ward glance at her benefactor, which said, “ They will never like 
me, you perceive.” 

If Mr. Grattan did notice the cold reception, he blinded him- 
self to the probable importance of it, for he liked the pretty, ქოს 
ful child of Signor Luigi quite enough to want to shelter her by 
his immediate influence, 

. е М е ж 


The great house Was all ablaze with splendour from basement 
to roof. There were lights everywhere, shining upon heeped-up 
draperies іп the dressing-rooms; flashing over diamonds and ème- 
ralds ; tinting velvet and satin in the parlours; shrouded 
the delicate fern ponds and dropping blossoms of the conserva- 
tories, and twinkling like jewels framed in darkness on the trees of 
დვალის. d party indeed. So thought the guents, 

t was а very gran indeed. о {оц 
enviously, and so thought Mrs. Muzzletop, the hostess. 

Miss Lorrent was there in ell the glory of а purple moire 
antique, with point lace collar, and looked more elegant by far than 
her next neighbour, who was loaded with finery to suffocation. 
What matter if the purple moire had been given to her? A mere 
tumbled bundle, ere there not certain wonderful little Бо/Шев in 
her secret cupboard that caused it torustle once more? What if 
her t lace was the bequest of в dead friend to whose foibles 
she submitted, and now the lace was her reward. 

Mr, Gratian was there witha compliment for everybody, 
the dear, delightful man. And Mr. Grattan’s.protege was there, 
feeling strange and timid in the throng, and glad to shrink out of 
the way into а corner. is arrangement suited Miss Lorrent 
pig вол алу enabled her to Кеөр Mr. Grattan for her 
cavalier. 

“ There is Tom ; do make her go to Fay. She would rather see 
him than any опе else, L am sure,” said the lady, sweetly. © Tom,” 
she added, as that young gentleman strolled near, “ Do you see 
Fay moping in the corner p” 

“or answer he turned, and made his way with alacrity towards 
the object of hissearch. Miss Lorrent smiled, and looked askance 
at her companion, who frowned slightly, 

4 Miss, Fay, will you dance?’ 

“ Thanks, but I would rather not,” 

“Oh, yes, до соте. This deux temp is perfectly delicious,” 

Mr. Tom Grattan paro hor What sya tre og в 
“ telling” glance, which certainly Һай һе desired effect, since Mr. 


Grattan soon after 86% them away over the smooth floor 
like birds. 
“ You are ‘al as a fawn, and beautiful as an angel,” whis- 


Tom Grattan ashe led her to в. seat. 
Fay pouted, for she liked neither Mr. Tom Grattan nor his com- 
їз, 


еп 

Soon after Mrs. Muzzletop swooped down upon the girl and bore 
her. to the music room, where she was placed at the £ 
of strange faces crowding about her, and Miss Lorrent standing 
beside her, which did not tend to re-assure her, 

“I hope you will not break down,” whispered the Тайу, as she 
bent over t» arrange a flower in Еау'а hair, ‘‘it would be such а 
mortification to MI, Grattan if you did.” 

With this encouragement the poor, sensitive young creature 
began, her fingers tremb Her throat dry, her heart fluttering 
with the dread of failure. was в sickening silence of ех 
ation, a longing to fies through the close ranks of the people 


, а group | hai 


the outer night, and bury herself anywhere from sight, then a few 
fant, tuneless notes hovered on the air, and died tremulously into 
the stillnessagain. A distant wurmur arose, the guests shrugged 
their shoulders, and looked at each other. Mrs. Muzzletop felt 
indignant. She expected no failures that night, and Mies Lorrent's 
features wreathed themselves into a smile, do what she would to 
prevent it, as she advised Fay “ to give it up.” But Fay only looked 
away to where a kindly smile of encouragement, a half gesture of 
command, awaited her. ‘Then, suddenly, without warning, the 
pure, rich Italian voice found utterance, and rose in wave upon 
wave of heavenly sound, and floated in silvery harmony above and 
about the listeners, only to die away again in rippling chimes of 
melody. 

Fay did not wait to enjoy her triumph, for when they all pressed 
forward to compliment the charming sqpgstress she had vanished. 

In the fragrance and shadow of the conservatory Fay crouched, 
her face brushed by а cluster of snowy orange blossoms, as the 
branch swept above her head, her brain ina whirl. She felt v 
wretched. She longed for the old quiet life she used to lead wit 
her father. Shethought of the times when he would return from 
bis place in the orchestra at the opera, and discuss the success or 
failure of the evening ; how Madame Farazzi had lost voice sadly ; 
how the new tenor, Brack, was thin and sharp as unripened 


grapes ; how little Nina was turning her head with vanity. 
“Нег hair was tawny with gold, 
Her eyes with purple were dark, 
Her cheeks pale opal burat 
With a red and restless spark.” 
So Tom Grattan as he parted the branches and discovered 
Fay's hidi paee. А i 
“Оһ, dear!” she exclaimed, impatiently. “І have heard 


enough of the lady of Milan.” | | 

She was not іп the mood for a tefe-a-tete conversation with her 
admirer, so she moved away resolutely. Tom was piqued by her 
indifference into following. 

“ It is time we understood each other, Mademoiselle Luigi,” and 
he laid a detaining hand on her arm. “I have thought of nothing, 
dreamed of nothing but you since I came from coll I love 
you better a thousandfold than any woman I eversaw. Will you 
marry шө?” | 

It was а very old story indeed, yet entirely new to Fay, and 
she stood quite still to listen, although she did not love this 
man. 

«I can offer you other inducements than my love, if necessary, 
he went on hurriedly. “Тһе standing of my family is good. I 
shall inherit my father's wealth and probably that of my Uncle 
Henry.” 

п Don't be too sure of that; there's many a slip, you know,” 
said a voice behind them, and Mr. Grattan smiled upon his dis- 
comfited nephew. აქით 

Fay showed по compassion {сг the mortification of her suitor, 
but sweeping him a half grave, wholly saucy little curtsey, said :— 

“Тат much obliged to you forthe honour you have done me to- 
night, Mr. Grattan. In some cases the inducements you offer of 
wealth and rank might influence ine ; as it is, however, I can frankly 
say that I do not return your affection.’ 

“ Perhaps you are already engaged,” remarked Tom, growing 
very angry and spiteful at the state of affairs. “Му uncle may 
have forestalled me.” 

Mr. Grattan laughed the most provoking laugh in the world, 
while poor Fay trembled with indignation. 

“I have not proposed to the little lady in question, nor do I 
intend to ever do во; for І am afraid 1 should receive a more 
formal refusal than you have done, poor fellow! and that was 
dreadful enough. I must insist now on your going home, as it 
grows late, and you must not be a ghost to-morrow.’ 

Fay pressed his arm gratefully, and soun after she was driving 
away rapidly from the acene of revelry, in company with Miss 
Lorrent 


The latter arose next morning oppressed by many painful 
thoughts. No sleep had visited her weary senses during the dark 
hours in which she had tortured herself with the probable insecurity 


of the hope cherished for many years. Hi ahe striven to 
please Mr. Grattan, by studying his pleasures, фу i ing her own 
tastes to his, sometimes at the expense of labour, for 
Mise Lorrent was not an intellectual peraon, «#8 41 for this—to 


те a mere chit of а music-master в daughter жар in before her 
because of a pretty face! It was hard, Miss Lorrent; of that there 
сап be по dowbt ; yet it is only the nateral order of things—the 
old must make way for the young. 


It was te for Fay that Mrs. Stead could take a drive 
with her ег that morning, for there was a storm for 
which she was unprepared. Sho was seated by the window idly 


g აღე აღატდო« іп her own mind ‘how she should 
a . Grattan of г desire to go away, when the tempest 
“ 


| ‚” commenced Miss Lorrent, from her place by the 
“did it ever оссаг to you that you might fail in your chief 
кіт after oll?” 
Е often,” returned Fay, quietly. 


“ Well then, since you are во frank., I can tell you that you will 
‘not касовёй,”” continued the other, with a short dry laugh. “Women 
of geater beauty than you have tried it and fai you hear ? 
miserably failed.” 
еы. don't see that beauty has anything to do with it,” said 

ay. 

Miss Lorrent's colour гове duskily in her cheek, her eyelids 
drooped after an ugly, cattish fashion; and her hands clenched 


spitefully bog secre 

“ You are bolder than I thought, to acknowledge all this, though 
I certainly gave you credit for employing any means to better your 
condition. For shame! If you do not take yourself off out of 
this house at once, I will tell Mr. Grattan you intend to marry 
him. Marry him—ha! ha! If heever marries at all! Wehave 
for years been——”’ and М онеш Дш the lio that her 
tongue refused to frame by slowly raising her finger, on which 
glistened а eupurb ring. 

Fay looked mechanically at this emblem of plighted troth, and 
was not at the announcement, although perhaps a little 
pained. The truth only dawned slowly upon her. She had sup- 
posed at first that Miss Lorrent divined that she wanted to go 
away; now it was clear what it all meant. Could Mrs. Stead 
think the same? Fay, then, did the very best thing to be done; 
or certainly the most ladylike; for she left the room without 
another word. 

When she had done so, and Miss Lorrent’s anger had cooled а 
trifle, the lady became seriously alarmed at the result of this out 
break. What if Fay exposed the whole matter to Mr. Grattan? 
Should she not be overwhelmed with shame? She searched for 
the girl everywhere in the house and grounds, but could find no 
trace of her. 

Later that day there реге at one of the low windows of Mr. 
Grattan’s library в troubled young face, surrounded by rippling 

r, in which the wind had been playing the merriest pranks, 
«I you please, may J come іп, sir t” 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Grattan, laying down his pen. 

Fay sprang lightly across the ledge and stood before him, ewing- 
ing her hat by one ribbon, in a childish attitude, her eyes downcast 
and her emall foot tracing the carpet pattern half shyly, half 
impatiently. The sunlight followed ‘her lov gly ; ‘the fragrance 
of soe а ფელი Гв... botit ` а шоя 
insensibly a presence меу; oom, ч ს 
Grattan had dreamed away the best. portion Май. : 


He leaned back in his arm-chair, and looked at his visitor 
intently. Had he been an artist, he thought, he could have 
immortalized her on canvas; as а man, his gazu rested lingeringly, 
admiringly, upon the fair face. 

“ Мг. Grattan, I want to go away,” said Fay, abruptly. 

“ Where do you wish to go, Fay /” he asked, in surprise, 

“ Anywhere.” 

“ That is not complimentary to us at all. If you go away, who 
will siog to me?—who will be young and gay in this grim old 
house?’ 

He, at least, would miss her, then. In her gratitude for his 
kindness, Fay acted on the first impulse of her warm heart, in 
kneeling beside him and kissing his hand. 

Mr. Grattan went on in the soft, low tone habitual to him when 
speaking to women. 

“ What wise paa has entered your pretty head now, my pet ? 
Do you wish to be a great singer, and have the world stare at you 
through its lorgnette ? No! Then perbaps you think it would 
do to be a wretched drudge of a governess, and waste your life on 
stupid children ? 

“ Don’t laugh at me, please,” implored Fay, her face hidden 
against the chairarm. © Tell me what is best.” 

© 1п my opinion the most rational thing to do is to stay here for 
another month at least. On the evening of the twenty-first of 
July, just four weeks from to-day, I will tell you a plan of mine. 
Will you trast it all to me P” 

Fay counted the weeks on her fingers with a puzzled air, then 
shook her head doubtfully. 

Mr. Grattan laid his hand caressingly upon her head, and bent 
over her with the truth hovering upon his very lips, I am afraid, 
but fortunately just then a low tap on the door, and the rustle of 
silken garments, announced the entrance of Miss Lorrent. Mra. 
Stead wanted Fay to sing to some visitors, so she had come for her. 
О! course where should the artful minx be but beside Mr. Grattan's 
chair, in the prettiest of attitudes! Miss Lorrent may be well 
excused for setting her teeth together at the sight, in an unpleasant 
manner, suggestive of a spring trap. 

The time went slowly by, and Fay waited for the eventful day to 
arrive when Мг, Grattan would show her the best course to adopt. 
It seems all very strange that she should have indulged in no vain 
dreams and conjectures as to whether it was possible that he had 
fallen in love with her, yet во it was. Firn in her faith in him, 
she believed when the іше came, by his larger experience and his 
wisdorn, he would direct her aright, Besides, was he not, in Fay's 
estimation, already engaged to Miss Lorrent, and in this matter the 
younger must needs indulge іп а ерісе of feminine sarcasm—what 
could Mr. Grattan see to admire іп the old maid ? 

Daring this all-important period of expectation Mr. Grattan 
was very kind to Fay ; but at times he was moody and abstracted, 
which was quite a contrast to his usual manner. Miss Lorrent 
kept a keen surveillance over Еау'в every movement that would 
have been unendurable but for the prospect ofits ending soon. Ав 
for Mrs. Stead, although her secret anxiety might be equal to that 
of Miss Lorrent, she took more pains to conceal it, 

The month wore away, and in the evaning shadows of the July 
day sat Fay, bending over to catch the last ray of daylight upon 
the book from which she was reading aloud to Mrs. Stead. ‘lhe 
air was heavy with a sultry heat, the leaves drooped motionless 
from the trees, and a towering mass of clouds rose slowly in fan- 
tastic, irregular forms from the west. Suddenly a flood of тозу 
light rent the heavens, followed by the thunder crush, and tho 
storm began. 

“ Fay, do you expect to live here always ?” questioned Mrs, 
Stead, suddenly. 

“1 hope not,” was the naive reply, 

“АҺ!” commented Mrs. Stead, dryly. «І suppose you must 
know that it was only a whim of my brother's ever bringing you 
here at all, in which I had no authority, or you would not have 
come. What will yoa do when ხი gets tired of his benevolence, Р” 

It was very hard, but Fay checked the hasty retort that rose to 
her lips, and remained silent. 

The lightning flashed, the thunder pealed, and the rain drove 
in sheets of spray aslant on the parched earth. Mre. Stead had 
retired to the adjoining bed-room for the night, her maid had 
withdrawn, and Fay was alone to watch and think, for Mr. Grattan 
and Miss Lorrent had gone to an evening party, not to return until 
a late hour. As the clock ticked the passing moments through 
the stillness а chill of disappuintment crept over poor Fay. Mr. 
Gratian must have forgotten all about his promise. She battled 
with her thoughts valiantly for a time, but then the cold shadowy 
fear would become more real, until the tears flowed fast. Sho was 
startled by а light touch on her shoulder, and looking up she saw 
a dark figure looming about her. Fay's quick scream of astcnish- 
ment was hushed by the heavy folds of a clouk, and she felt herself 
led away. The silence was broken by the covering bein. lifted 
from her in the dazzling glow of the library light, and Mr. Grattan 
stood smiling at her bewilderment. 


“That is the most approved manner of carrying off a lady fair,’ 
he => gaily. ù 

“ I thought you were at the party,” faltered Fay, smiling faintly, 

“You thought I had forgotten all about the 2lat of July, alao, 
when I assure you nothing else has occupied my mind this long 
time. Why, Fay, what is the matter f” 

Yes, she had broken down utterly at last; she did not care for 
his advice now. The world, with its hard realities, was too much 
for Signor Luigi’s little daughter. She threw herself down by 
the sofa, buried her face in the cushions, and sobbed without 
restraint. 

Then, Mr. Grattan raised the slight form gently in the sheltering 
clasp of his arme, and, with the tearful young face pressed 
his, told her his plan in all its details, ie р "и" 

And хау listened wonderingly, until she forgot to sob, to the 
recital of how this distinguished gentleman loved her very ten- 
derly, and had come to beg her to be his wife. Не had never 
fancied the grand ladies about him, then, but chose her instead. 
Fay did not question the fact, however; she trusted it was ull as 
he had said, and no painful fears that pity prompted him disturbed 
her happiaess. 

“Вис Miss Lorrent’s ring?” she said, shrinking from him. 

“ What, now, little one? I have never given her a ring.” 

“Оһ, she told——that is, I supposed,” and Fay paused from 
very shame to ех another woman's falsehood. 

The next morning there danced into the breakfast-room, before 
the astonished vision of Mrs. Stead and her friend, a breezy sun- 
beam of а creature, all fresh muslia, and bright smiles, with a 
brilliant diamond ring flaming and flashing upon one slender 


finger. 

Mrs. Stead and her friend noting all these things, ina state of 
petrified amazement, were further astonished by the beaming ten- 
derness on Mr. Grattan's handsome face, as he drew the fairy 
срна to his side, and formally introduced her as his future 
wife, 

Miss Lorrent did not faint, although the stony rigidity of her 
features would have warranted such a ateak opha; She onl 
აგა оа left the room with all dignity ; she did not trust herself 

speak. 


Time does not pause for mortal sorrows; and while there is 
happiness reigning in Mr. Grattan’s household, in which Mrs. 
Stead is gradually taking her part, and occasionally Мг. and Mra. 
Гот Grattan, в sharp little old woman is mistress of the tiny 
establishment, where, it is:supposed, her maid of all work leads a 
hard life of it, and even the cat comes in for her share of nagging. 


So goes this world of ours, Miss Lorrent! 


n 
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A NOBLE SACRIFICE. 


Tuere were two little, but by no means insignificant, bits of 
humanity among the cabin passengers of the Erato, bound from 
Liverpool to New York; two merry, rollicking, democratic young 
prattlers, about threo years of age, whose real names were Tom 
Clyde and Harry Links, but who were better known among the 
eailors as “ Iron-clad ” and “ Jolly-boat’’ —terms bestowed upon 
them by Jack Brand, a rough-looking sea-dog forward. 

1 don’t think Jack's bump of comparison was very large ; for 
Tom's only claim to the title of “ Iron-clad' was his +turdy bear- 
ing, and there seemed no reason for calling Harry ““ Jolly-boat,” 
except tbat he rolled and pitched like а block of wood in а chop- 
ping sea when he walked. 

The children’s mothers—one was a widow, while the other was 
accompanied by her husband—were both lovely women, and 
though strangers to each other, on first coming aboard ship, the 
fact of each having with her a boy of the same age was a bond of 
sympathy which soon made them friends, and, with the true 
{internal instinct, rivals—ina harmless мау. Each, by the many 
little arts peculiar to her sex, would endeavour to make her dar- 
йй. look more pretty and bewitching than the other's; and luckily, 
thanks to love's glamour, such emulation never bred mischief 
between the young matrons, the one perceiving, at all times, 
something more attractive or wonderful in her offspring than in 
her companion’s. 

The little fellows themselves were perfectly unconscious as to 
their respective merits; while the handsome clothes, jewels, and 
other ornaments bedecking their persons were by them treated 
with cool indifference, if not with contempt. 

Though Jolly-boat should make his appearance with a new silk 
hat, containing а bright feather, and with pink shoes on his feet, 
goon after Iron-clad’s mother launched her pet out of the cabin in 
full Highland costume, yet neither Jolly-boat nor Iron-clad would 
show the slightest disposition to fight, but would either throw 
themselves upon the inclined deck and roll in rapid unison to lee- 
ward, or toddle forward to play with the Jack tars. 

These men, one and all, loved the little fellows, and when at 
leisure would make boats for them out of chips of wood, tell them 
wonderful sturies, dance hurnpipes {ог them, and amuse them in 
many other ways. 2 

Doubtless the children were most delighted with Jack Brand, 
who, with a youngster upon each shoulder, might have been seen 
trotting about the decks. 

On one occasion he carried Iron-clad aloft on hia back, as high as 
th» foretop-gallant yard, greatly to the dismay of Mrs. Clyde, the 
widow, who happened to get sight of the “ adventurers” just as 
they gained the topmast rigging. 

‘The re-assuring voice of brand, however, and his careful manner 
of holding the child, to say nothing of the pleasure evinced by the 
litle rider, as with his bright Нахеп curls waving іп the თამი | алд 
თი rosy cheek pressed to the sailor’s shaggy whiskers, he was 
brne higher and higher into the bracing air, soon quieted the 
nother's fears. 

“ Don’t bealarmed, madam,”’ said the captain, who stood on the 
yop, smoking his pipe; “(ће boy is safe enough with Brand in а 
physical point of view, though morally I——" 

Tie suddenly checked himself, shrugging his shoulders and 
wlouring, es if he thought he had said too much. Не had roused 
‚ woman's curiosity, however, and во was obliged to proceed. 

“Morally, this Jack, you see, having been in prison, is hardly a 
it companion for a youngster, and — 

“Beg pardon, sir,” interrupted the first officer; “but Brand, 
во I have heard, was afterwards proved not guilty, and was re- 


nsed. 
+° T think I have heard something to that effect, too,” said the 
skipper ; “but for all that I would not allow а child of mine to 
associate with a man who had mixed with criminals.” 

“ Please tell істің to bring my boy back at опсе,” cried the 
widow, turning pale. 

The captain bowed, and springing into the waist ordered Brand 
to come down. He obeyed, and the moment his feet touched the 
dock Mrs. Clyde enatched her child from his arms, without a word, 
and hurried off with it. 

Jack seemed almost stupefied, until the captain explained, when 
ths fellow shook his sadly, and walking to the windlass, 
sat down as if all the strength had left his Erost, ee body. 

After that the two mothers kept good watch, and would not 
allow their little boye to go forward. 

Brand would sometimes stand a whole hour, wistfully watching 
the youngsters as they played about the quarter deck ; for he was 
very fond of children, and could never tire of hearing their merry 

ices. 
ы Children were always attracted to him, too, in spite of his rough 
Jooks, ав was exemplified by Iron-clad and Jolly-boat, who strongly 
rebelled against being kept away from their sailor friend, even 
when they were informed he was a criminal, and would teach them 
to rob people and cut their heads off. 

A week out from Liverpool the Erato buried bows, windlass, 
and lee rail, as в sudden squall pounced upon her, driving her 
madly through the dark waters, everything cracking and hum- 
ming. Up went her three studdingsail booms, with the canvas 
attached, breaking clear of the yards, and whirling straight into 
the air, while the fore and main sheets, tearing off the cleets to 
which they were attached, waved about like the trunks of mad 
elephants, until the sails were torn to tatters. 

‘Topsails and top-gallant sails were mere bundles of rags by the 
time they were furled, and just as the men returned to the deck 
away went the fore and mizen topmaste with a loud crash. The 
wreck was soon cleared, but a heavy sea was now running, anda 
strong nerth-west gale was tossing the spray into clouds all 
around the ship. She leaked badly, and the men were set to work 
at the pumps. 4 

Drenched through and through, the gallant fellows toiled шап- 
fully—Brand especially, who seemed a stranger to fatigue— 
until about midnight, when a fearful cry rang through the vessel, 
as, caught by the stern, she rolled over on her beam ends, wallow- 
ing an instant in the trough of the sea, preparatory to plunging 
out of sight for ever. 

Jack Brand, darting aft, just as the quarter-boat was lowered, 
ecntrived to get the two mothers and their children into it before 
the ship wentdown. She sank with a gurgle, like the roaring of a 
whirlpool, and many of her shrieking crew and passengers went 
down with her, and were never seen again. Such must have been 
the fate of Brand but for his clinging to а breaker—a small cask— 
which, by a great sea, was washed beyond the suction power of 
the fated craft. Soon the man was helped into the cutter, which 
now contained ten persons, among whom was only one of the 
ship's officers, the rest having perished, 

“Who ів іс?” inquired Mrs. Links, eagerly, as Brand was 
dragged from the sea. “Is it he? Oh, tell ше, is it my hus- 

апар” 
ы «Т think it is,” gasped the widow, joyfully. “I think——” 

“No, ma’am, it's Brand,” interrupted a seaman. ‘ Your poor 
busband із lost, I’m afraid.” | 

The bereaved mother uttered a piercing cry of grief, while Mrs, 
Clyde murmured, in an undertone— 

“Yes, it is only that ‘criminal’ after all.” 

She had not intended that Jack should hear her; but he was 
infortunately to leeward of her, во that the words reached him, 
iercing his heart like a knife. 

With much difficult the boat was now kept boad CI 808 į — 
mes it was only savi m being swam rand, who threw 

е weight of his heavy body to өлме үл tmo toright it before 

could roll over, 
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The gale abated at morn, but no ship was in sight. Day after 
day passed, and still the castaways watched іп vain for a sail. Their 
sufferings from thirst and hunger were dreadful; they had tasted 
nothing since the loss of the ship, except half a cup of water, and 
one biscuit a piece. 

The two little boys had lost their spirits. Pale, thin, and sad, 
they would recline upon their mothere’ bosoms, longing for food 
and drink, yet seldom asking forit іп а voice above a whisper. 
Words may not describe the anguish of the women, doomed to sce 
the parched lips of their children turned wistfully toward the blue 
water, and to hear their feeble moans, without power to relieve 
them. The little fellows grew weaker and weaker every day, and 
one morning there was not a man in the boat who believed they 
could live forty-eight hours longer, unless assistance should arrive 
іп the meantime. Little Iron-clad—a poor specimen of an iron- 
clad now—seeing а small spheric: drop of dew on the boat's gun- 
wale, half turned in his mother’s arms and put out a thin hand to- 
ward the treasure; then closed his eyes mournfully as the drop 
was washed away by an intruding wave. 

Now an ominous whisper went round among the half-starved 
crew, and their glaring eyes were turned wistfully and signifivantly 
toward the children. 

Suddenly опе of the men spoke out :— 

“ The little ones can’t live long,” he said; -‘they are almost dead 
now, and it would be a mercy, I’m thinking, both to them and to 
us, to kill "ет for meat,” 

“Хо! no! Oh, God, по!” moaned the frightened women, hug- 
ging the skeleton treasures to their bosoms. 

But the men were half mad with hunger ; one of them drew his 
knife with the air of a butcher. 

“ Hold !” cried another. ‘ We'll only kill one child at present ; 
the mothers shall draw lots for him that’s to die.” 

Vainly the women entreated and expostulated, offering to sacri- 
fice their own lives for their children’s. 

The sailors were inexorable, and the poor creatures were obliged 
to make the drawing. 

Mrs. Clyde pulled the unlucky slip. Her child must die! 

In wild agony she rose, straining her offspring to her bosom, 
and glaring like a wounded lioness upon the man who came to de- 
prive her of it. 

“Ab, my God! Kill me а thousand times over !’’ she shrieked, 
“but not a hair of his little head ?” 

Up started Jack Brand. 

е not а man touch that child,” sounded with half-smothered 
The, dra hie мы ылы қ int his side, and 

wing his sheath- 9 t into his side, an 
fell upon the bottom of the boat. 

Eagerly the madmen rushed towards him, апі це the life of 
little Lron-clad was b 

ET на а Во later а sail hove іп sight. It was signalled, 
and castaways were soon picked up and taken aboard the 
vessel, which proved to be the barque Warren, of Charleston. 

Brand still breathed, and the captain, who was something of a 
doctor, declared that his wound was not mortal. He was right. 
With the aid of proper remedies poor Jack was, іп а few days, a 

convalescent. 

He had a kind nurse in Mrs. Clyde, who was full of boundless 

tude for the man who had so nobly saved her child. She 

t as if she could never make sufficient reparation for the 
manner in which she had treated him while aboard the Erato. 

One morning, when little Iron-clad lisped out that he wished 
Brand was “his papa,” the lovely widow smiled, and looked so 
charming, that Jack was emboldened to propose to her, there and 
then. 


She gave him her hand, and they were married a few months 
after reaching New York. 

Brand, being well read, intelligent man, as well as a thorough 
sailor, he and his wife, with their little Iron-clad in tow, are 
steering а pleasant course along the river of life. 


ALL IN VAIN, 
WE watch for the feet at the garden gate, 
With eyes that are almost dim, 
And our hearts are sore from the cruel fate 
That for years has learned us to watch and wait 
For the joys that will never begin. 


We cling to the links of the broken chain 

With the tenderness of love, 
And watch with a hope, as the bright days wane, 
That at last we can gather them up again 

In the fields that bloom above. 


There are loved ones dear whose lips we press 
To our own, in our bitter woe; 

For we never knew, as their years grew less, 

And the sweet eyes closed we had learned to bless, 
We had loved them во. 


And we watch from the echoless, pathless shore, 
For a hand to clasp our own, 

As they did in the beautiful days of yore ; 

But now they have strayed thro’ the golden door, 
And kneel at their Father’s Throne. 


And we lift our voices and call in vain 

On the ones who went before, 
But their ears are closed, and our tears and pain 
Will never be soothed by their smiles again 

On the other and bitter shore, 


For we would not list to the truths they told 
With their trembling, tearful eyes, 

And our sinful hearts were cold—so cold 

That our souls will never with joy unfold 
In the light of Paradise ! 


THE COT IN THE VALLEY I LOVE. 
Tuere’'s a spot that І love in а bright sunny vale, 
Where whole hours I’ve listened to song 
Of the redbreast and thrush, as the soft balmy gale 
Bore the notes of their chanting along. 


On a green mossy bank, 'пеаї a large spreading tree. 
In the Чер heat of noon, I have lain 

And watched the light shadows, so sportive and free, 
Chase each spirit-like form о "ег the plain. 

I've sat there till eve drew her beautiful veil 
O'er the radiant face of the day, 

When the moon from her chamber came forth ghostly and 


pale, 
And majestically passed on her way. 
1'уе watched the bright stars as they coyly would рее 
Through the thick waving leaves ot ces, Р 
And thought I were blest it at last 1 might sleep 
With such eyes to keep watch over me. 


A sweet quiet cot in the vale might be seen 
Around whose low, moss-covered eaves 

Toe young twining woodbine, во tender and green, 
Spread out its rich covering of leaves. 


That green, sunny vale will be dear to my heart 
Though wide о ег theearth I may roam, 

And that low, quiet cot, with its vine-covered walls, 
I shall ever remember as home, 


7 


CHO-CHE-BANG; AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 


CANTO 1. 
AWAY, far off in China, many, many years ago, 
(a the hottest part of China, where they never heard of snow), 
There lived a rich old planter, in the Proviace of Ko-Whang, 
Who had an only daughter, and her name was Cho-Che-Bang. 
The maiden was a jewel, a Celestial beauty rare, 
With nacrow, slanting eyebrows, and carrot-coloured hair ; 
One foot was scarce three inches long, the other knew no bounds ; 
She numbered fourteen summers—and she weighed three hundred 

pounds. 

CANTO II. 
On the dreary shores of Lapland, 'mid their never-ending snow, 
Where the Aurora Borealis in her ruddy beauty glows, 
Lived a little dwarfish tinker, who in height в three feet two, 
And from his endless shivering they called him Chi-Chil-Bloo, 
This crooked litfle tinker, as he dragged his weary way 
From hut to hut, to ply his craft, scarce seemed of human clay 
His eyes were like two marbles, set in little seas of glue, 
His cheeks а sickly yellow, and his nose a dirty blue. 


CANTO III. 
Now, Chi-Chil-Bloo, though born in snow and reared upon its 


reast, 

Loved not the bleak, chill land where dwelt the spirit of unrest ; 
He bid adieu unto the scenes of never-ending storm, 
And travelled forth to find some land where he could keep him 

warm. 
He trudged two years his w way, far from the land of snow, 
Inside the walls of China, whi strangers seldom ge, 
When, wearied with his pilgrimage, he halted at Ko- Whang, 
And there fell in with old Ski-Hi, the father of Che-Bang, 
The old man heard his wondrous tale of sights that he had seen, 
Where nature wore a winding sheet, and shrouded all things დათ. 
And pondering o'er, within his mind, if wonders such could Җ 
At last engaged poor Chi-Chil-Bloo to cultivate his tea. 


CANTO LV. 
It had always been the custom of the fairy-like Che-Bang, 
Ere evening's shadows fell upon the valley of Ko- Whang, 
То wander ’mid the tea groves, like an Oriental queen, 
On the shoulders of her servants in a fancy palanquin. 
As she merged from out the shadow of a С ту tree, 
She espied the little tinker stripping down the fragrant tea ; 
She gazed upon his wondrous form, his his nose of biue— 
A moment gazed, then deeply fell in love with Chi-Chil-Bloo. 
She stepped from out the palanquin, and there dismissed her train, 
With instructions that an hour past, they might return again ; 
She then upraised the filmy veil that hid her chasms from sight, 
And poor Chil-Bloo beheld a face to him surpassing bright. 


CANTO, V. 

He gazed transfixed with wonder; to him surprising fair 
Were her rounded-up proportions and salmon-eoloured hair. 
He lingered іп a dreamy trance, nor woke he from his bliss, 
Till her loving arms entwine him and her lips imprint a kiss. 
She led him to a bower, and beside the dwarf she kneeled, 
And sighed, like Desdemona, at his ‘‘’scapes by flood and field ”; 
He told of seals and reindeer, and bears that live at sea ; 
He told her tales of icieles, and she told tales of tea. 

ly lingered thus—locked in each oth 
Long, long they fon 18-- in each other’s arms; 
She saw in КА and 46 in her, а thousand glowing charms ; 
When looking down the distant vale, the sun’s fast fading sheen 
Fell faintly on the gold of her returning palanquin. 
“ Yonder come my slaves,” she cries, “ and now, Chil-Bloo, we 


t; 
My асса, my father has a cruel, flinty heart— 

He has promised me to Chow-Chow, the Croesus of Ko-Whang, 
But Chow-Chow’s old and gouty, and he won’s suit Che-Bamg.” 


CANTO VII. 
“ Oh, come beneath my window at a quarter after three, 
When the moon hath gone a-bathing at her bath-room in the sea, 
And we will fly to other lands across the ocean blue ; 
But Auh 1; here comes the palanquin, and now, sweet love, 
u! 
They placed her in her palanquin, her bosom throbbing 
While Chi-Chil-Bloo szemed busy picking up his por Алу tea; 
As rested from his weary rounds the 4 god of day, 
They raised her on their shoulders and they trotted her away. 
CANTO VIII, 
At the time and place appointed, ’neath the lattice stood her 


warf; 
Ho Whistled'to his lady, and she answered with a cough. 
She threw а silken ladder from her window down the wall, 

And ba brave knight, stood fixed beneath to catch her, should she 


She reached the ground in safety —опе kiss, one chaste embrace, 
Then she waddled and he trotted off in silence from the place. 


CANTO тх, 
8 swift they held their journey; love had made their footsteps 


LI. 
Тһе themselves at jing’ s and fied again at night, 
The second night had bao dy, ad up her pall, 
When they reached the в station underneath the mighty 


wall, 
Che-Bang told well her tale of love; Chil-Bloo told his, alas! 
The sentry had no sentiment, and wouldn’t let him pass; 
But he called а file of soldiers, and took them to Dun Brown, 
The chief, the local magistrate, the mufti of the town. 


CANTO x. 
Dun Brown, half Turk, half Tartar, was the terror of the land, 
And ruled his epecial province with an iron, bloody hand— 
A pompous, bloated mandarin, as rich as Scripture Dives, 
He'd the wisdom of old Solomon, and twice as many wives, 
This vile old fellow heard the charge, the tempting maiden eyed, 
Then fei well a burning rage, in dreadful tones he cried, 
“ You vile, misshapen scoundrel—you despoiler, rascal, elf, 
I sentence you to prison, and I take Che-Bang myself.” 
He took her to his harem, and when he went to dine 
He sent her bird’s nest chowder, and fat puppies done in wine. 
But she spurned his dainty viands as she scorned to be his 
She took to eating rat-soup—poisoned rat-soup—and she died. 
CANTO XI, 
Ina dark and dreary аа dimensions віх by four— 
Lay the wretched little er, stretched upon the mouldly floor ; 
The midnight gong had sounded, he h a dreadful clang, 
And before her quaking lover stood the spirit of Che-Bang. 
“ Arise, Chil-Bloo, arise !” it cried, “lay down life’s weary load, 
Let out th spirit from ite dark and drear abode ; | 
And we roam the spirit-land, where fortune smiles more fair, 
Arise,” it cried, “and follow !” then vanished into air. 
CANTO ХП. 

On the morrow, when the jailer served around his mouldy beans 

The only food the prison got, except some pma greens), 

e started back with horror; high upon the doorway post 
Hung the body of the tinker, who had yielded up the ghost. 
CANTO XIII, 

There's a legend still in China, that beneath the moon’s pale 


sheen 
Ever fondly linked together, may in summer time be seen, 
Still wand'ring "шій the tea plants, in the Province of Kos 


Whang, 
The little Lapland tinker and his spirit-bride Che-Bang, 
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FORGIVEN AT LAST. 

“I wit never forgive you,'’ she said, and turned, and went 
slowly aud caluly away from the man who һай been her lover— 
from the шап who m she had loved better than her very life. 

Out of her heart she said it—out of her very soul. He knew it, 
for he knew her. She маза woman who never uttered a hasty 
word, and never repented one that she hed epoken. A rare 
woman, for, thank Heaven, most women are more impulsive and 
more forgiving. 

But Caroline Lastrom had known nothing of woman's сі 
thought and speech. She had been & up by her stern soldier 
father, and her elder brother—his father's very image, inwardly as 
well as outwardly—had been her companion ;. and meanness and 
deception were as strange to her as хокаота attributes of the 
devil's could be to us; and little tricks amd stratagems were things 
to scorn. 

Her domestic affairs were ordered as those of some საერ sol: 
dier might be. The word of commend was given briefly and obeyed 
at once; otherwise a domestic cotirt-martial was held, and the 
offender, во to speak, “ drummed out of the сатар.” 

Many an idle housemaid and “experienced” cook, used to the 
inconsistencies of other ladies, had tried to evade little eighteen- 
year old Miss Caroline’s rules, and had received summary “ warn- 
ing without character.” One astonished Hibernian 
been told to “ take her things and წი” for nothing but “а bitiva 
lie.” “ As if everybody didn't lie,” said the astounded Bridget. 
“There'd be no gettin’ along in this worreld if ye towld the truth 
foriver.” 

But Miss Caroline thought differently. 

‘Tbe person who had attempted to murder her might have re- 
ceived her pardon; the person who deceived her never could. 

When she said to Guy Hammond, “1 will never forgive you,” 
he had lied to her. Мару а man tells the same small fib to the 
wife of his bosom two or three times a year; for this was all it 
was :— 

The Christmas holidays had passed without his presence, and 
Caroline had been sad and uneasy on account of his absence, for 
he had promised to come to them for the whole week. And yet she 
had felt her face flush with her pride of him when he said on their 
meeting :— 

= Business kept me, Lina. Duty before pleasure, you know.” 

“ Always,” she said, fondly. “І had rather miss you than know 
you had neglected duty for me—far, far rather.” 

An hour afterwards it had come to her knowledge that Guy had 
spent that holiday аба pleasant country seat some miles from the 
old captain's homestead, amid fun and frolic, without the slightest 
business pretext or excuse. Я 

At first she refused belief; then she challenged her lover with 
the fact. He winced beneath her glanve, and blushed like a 


irl. 
ЫС Hal Atwood asked me,” he said. ‘ Upon my word I could 
not get out of it. I thought of you all the while. I did not en- 
joy myself. But Hal and his sister Bell made me go—upon my 
word they did.” А 

“ But why. deceive me ?” asked Caroline. 

“ Deceive, Lina dear? It seemed as болан I preferred Ве! в 
—that is their—society to yours. I—really, I meant the best.” 

““ You lied to ше,” said Caroline. “ Үоп said business kept 
оп.” 
уң Can't you forgive me? Оп my soul I thought of you every 
шотеп(-1--” 

“I would have believed that a week ago,” said Caroline. “ Now 
I cannot believe one word you say ; you have uttered a deliberate 
lie. It is not spending a week at Atwood ოილ ეს is deceiving 
me, that is your crime. I should not have doubted your love 
because of a week’s absence, but I shall perpetually doubt it now. 
I must beg Joa ta ხითხითი that x para м at ап end, 
Mr. Hammon cannot marry @ mi о not respect. < 

And Guy had sank upon his knee, and had caught the folds of 
her robe in his hands and sobbed — i % 

“ Forgivs me, Caroline—for Heaven's sake, forgive me. 

And she had said— დ 

“ I never will forgive you,” and was gone. 

He was thinking over all this now as he sat by the camp fire in 
the dusk of the evening. For а year he had been a soldier. In 
the Crimea he had been the wonder of his comrades ; for, brave ав 
they were, they valued life a little; he—not one whit. He had 
bared his breast to the enemy's bullets. He had ridden into their 
very midst. Не had been made prisoner, and had crossed the 
dread line and returned to the British camp scathless, and had been 
the only one left to tell of one terrible ambush in which a little 
scouting party had been swept from earth. Since that day they 
had called him Dare-devil Guy; and some of the ignorant common 
soldiers actually believed that he bore a charmed life, and was in 
league with his satanic mejesty. Не never smiled, he never 
laughed. He was no longer the merry Guy Hemmond who could 
not resist Bell Atwood’s invitation at Corietmas-tide, and who 
fibbed to hide the truth from his betrothed. Losing Caroline, he 
had learned how well he loved her, and had lost with her life's 
brightness. 

‘And пож, as he bent over the fire, reading the past in the red 
embers, ehe was near him. He had ო ხრ a the ო 
of nurses sent to the temporary hospital which rose against the 
moonlight sky beyond the fires. He Һай even caught а glimpse 
of her dark-robed figure passing from pillow to pillow. 

He wondered whether she knew where he was—whether in 
those hours of danger when the soldier's life hung by so slight a 
thread she might not be brought to listen to him, to remember the 
past, and to forgive. She was Caroline Lastrom still. Мо one 
else claimed her. There was some hope іп that, or would have 
been had she been any other woman. 

To-morrow a battle would be fought. Something in Guy Hame 
mond’s breast told him that the charm which had ხით 


life was past ; that the morrow would be а dark day for him—| С, 


dark, perbaps, as death itself. 

“ If I only could see her to-night,” he said to himself, 4 НІ 
could only hear her say, ‘I forgive you, Guy,’ I could die comtent, 
or I pias | live, thanking God for lite.” : 

And with these words he arose and crept to the entrance of the 
tent and looked in. A sentry paced before the entry of the tent, 
and lowered his bayonet as Guy approached. Guy knew what 
that meant. No one could enter without an order. It was hard 
to get one at that hour. The commanding officer was sleeping— 
snatching a few hours of much-needed rest. Yet he must see 
Caroline. He must. 


fellow,” 
black hair onder. She's 
think there is 
die.” 

“ You frightened, Sir P” said the man. “You know I must 
obey orders. Bat there’s a way to get in and call her at the back. 
І shan’t see ак, Sir.” 

And Guy ®id “Thank you,” and in a moment more had 
tonched Caroline upon the shoulder. She turned and looked at 
him, and knew him, and he saw her pale and tremble. 

“Caroline,” he said, “it's so long since we met—five years. 
We had no thought of such scenes when we parted, You are in 


mourning.” 
“M ье fell for his country а month.sgo,” she answered, 
“м Father only lived to hear the news,” 

“You are alone, then P” 

# Quite alone,” she said ; “ alone in the wide world.” 


“ And I have known nothing of your trouble; I have not been 
able to comfort you,” said Guy. “Оһ, Caroline——” 
She looked away from him. 
“ I dare not stay here long,” he said. “I have stolena few 
moments to speak to you. I have not forgotten the past; have 
on. ” 
“ No,” she said, quietly, “ I forget nothing.” 
He saw her heart beating beneath her black dress, and caught 


her $ 
“ Caroline,” he said, “I was to blame; but, Heaven knows, I 


Mg | have repented. Forgive me, Caroline !” 


And for a moment he thought she had relented, but the next she 
drew her hand from his and shrunk from him. 

“ 1 have loved you so!” he said. ‘I have so repented; and I 
haye a strange fancy that to-night is my last on earth. If it should 
ხარი, give ше comfort for my dying hour. Say you forgive me, 

‘aroline.”’ 

And Caroline trembled and turned from him, and resisting the 
yearning impniag to cling to him and forgive him, forced from her 
cold lips these words—each one а drop of heart's blood. 

“I told you I never would forgive you. I never will.” 

And as she had left him once, she him again, and he went 
out into the night without a word. 


The thunder of battleawoke the day. Those within the hospital 
heard the crash and roar—the wounded men who longed to be 
among their comrades, and were almost maddened by their com- 
pelled passiveness ; and the doctors and nurses who made ready 
for the new sufferers soon to be brought in from the scene of con- 
flict; those who watched Carsting Тамна saw her grow pale 
every moment, until she looked more like 8 corpse than a living 
woman. Yet when the wounded, the dying, and the dead were 
brought in she took her place bravely where she was most needed, 
and shrank from no ghastly sight, no sickening task, until, when 
the battle was at its height and the litters came in fastest, she saw 
on one а blood-stained pallid face—the blue eyes wide open, search- 
ing wildly for some one or something, and knew it was Guy 
Hammond. 

Then for a moment she staggered and clung for support to one 
of the rude tent posts. Only for a moment. Тһе next she knelt 


beside him. 

She had been looking for him from the first. She һай known 
what was coming, and for hours she would have given any earthly 
possession, any earthly good, to have remembered that she had 
orgiven him. 

Her pride һай been strong when she turned from him, yet it 
had trembled when the first cannon boomed above the field—had 
turned traitor as the battle raged, and fled forever when she saw 
him lying helpless there before her. 

She lifted his head upon her arm, and pressed her lips to his 
row. 

“Guy! Guy !” she whispered, and she saw the lips move faintly. 
“ Forgive,” they seemed to say, and she answ -- 4 

“Му darling, I forgive you.” 

490) the world grew dark before her, and she fell fainting to the 


nnd. . 

After that she knew по more for days and weeks. Май fever 
dreams filled her brain ; she was everything but herself—she was 
everywhere but in this world—until one day she opened her eyes 
upon а white-curtained bed, a quict room, and а figure bending 
over its knitting work near a pleasant window, 

Fora while she only saw and did not unéerstand; but slowly 
memory returned—the hospital tent—the dying form by which she 
had knelt—her Guy dyin—and it seemed to that all the firm 
rosolve and bravery on which she had herself hed quite 


deserted her. She was only a freble now, and the tears 
ан her eyes, nud she felt her heart and ehe mur- 
т ნ 


ured :— à 

“I forgave Lim too late, Ob, Guy, бау!” and the nurse 
ხოთ 8იძ aa to her. სს ы თ 

“ You are better,” she : “a great deal better, miss,’ and 
е кин нет) оға — Murtha. სა эй 4 . 

ut Caroline coukl on ; she not to be better ; 
she longed to die und та “ст. i Guy wee 

“ Have І been ill long v” she asked. 

“ Two months, miss,” said the nurse. 

“ Where have they laid hun?” аһо asked after а 
Hammond, I mean, Martha. 
ће know 1 forgave bim t” 

The nurse looked my: tified, 
ы” He séems to think.so, miss,” she said. “Не comes every 

წ.” 


“ Comes!” Caroline tried to sit up in and fell back again. 
“Comes! Із he not dead, then p” a: 
> Bless you, 89% ზი ont Martha. н 

e's ав well аз һе can if he has lost an arm, w! 
Why, that’s nis knock now! Will you see him > ცის 

And before Caroline could answer she had opened the door for 
Guy, and Guy, with his anxious, earnest face and his empty sleeve 
pinned to his breast, was bending over her. 

Caroline hed forgiven him once as we forgive the dying all 
their sins us, She never revoked her forgiveness, and 
to her ence წვები 
6 


Did he peak of me at lest? 


“ Мо more than you, miss, 


when the spring brought health and 
the two were married, end live, and we hops will live like 
familiar king amd queen of fairy tales, forever happily 


He did not rise to meet his child, or press his lip upon her fore- 
head, as һе had always done before, and she велпей so lost in 
thought that she did not notice his neglect. She was sing 
him to enter the lodge when he spoke іп а voice so cold and +tera 
that she looked up at him with a wild and frightened expressio1 
on her face, 

“ Where did Memaree get that?” he asked, sternly, and he 
pointed to the glittering chain. 

“ It was given to me by І.эпів, the pale-faced hunter,” she said, 
looking in wonder at his angry face. 

“Со cast it into the гітег!” said Lackawan, sternly. “І hate 

They come to drive the red man 


the pale-face and all his race! 

from his home! Their tongues are forked like the ton of 
snakes! Their hearts ure black! Go cast the white man’s gift 
into the water asa sacrifice to the Spirit of the Cataract! Lacka- 
wan has spoken!’’ 

Memaree stood and trembled, while the red blood came and went 
in alternate flashes and chills in her face. Bat she did not obey 
her father. She pressed her hand over her heart to still its wild 
throbbing, and when he looked up ily, surprised that for the 
first time she was disobedient, she said іп a low, sad tone— 

“ How long is it since Lackawan has ceased to love his child ? 
How long since poor Memaree has lost the warm nest in her 
father’s heart, wherein she has reposed from her birth ?” 

“ Lackawan loves his child,” said the chief, coldly, for his 
heart was yet full of anger. “Не would see her the wife of a 
Delaware brare—the mother of great hunters and fearless warriors. 
The blood of the pale-face is thinner than water and more bitter 
than gall. It cannot mingle with the blood of Lackawan. If the 
pale-faced hunter is seen again near this village he shall die!” 

“ Then slay him with thine own hand, chief of the Delawares !” 
said a manly voice close behind him. “Тһе breast of Louis 
Degrell is bare. He fears not the rifle, the knife, or the tomahawk. 
He loves the beautiful Fawn of the Calicoon. Не has told her во, 
and asked her to be his wife ; and she has given him love for love— 
heart for heart, Strike, chief of the Delawares, but know that the 
blow which sends me to the happy hunting-grounds, will rob thee 
of adaughter. Take from the Fawn the life that she loves, aud 
she will pine away and Піе!” 

ш It is true, oh шу father! Тһе pale-faced hunter has spoken 
well.” 

And Memaree looked sadly up, for her eyes had been cast down 
and she trembled from head to foot, while her lover was speaking. 

Lackawan trembled too, Not from fear, for he never knew fear. 
His great frame shook from the wrath which he was striving to 
keep chained within him until he was ready to give it vent. 

At the first sound of the white hunter's voice the chief had 
wheeled on his heels and faced him. There he stood, that young 
man with blue eyes, with golden hair and a face with the 
mingled colour of the Шу and the rose. Tall, slight in figure, yet 
full of strength and muscle, no warrior in the tribe of Lackawan 
was better formed. None looked more fearless than he when he 
tore aside his დიდე hunting shirt and defiantly bared his bosom 
before the angry chief. 

While he spoke he cast down the long rifle which he had carried 
on his arm, and threw his knife and hatchet on the ground. 

“Strike, chief of the Delawares, strike! I have noarms, and 
were they in my hands I would not use them against the father of 
Memaree. Give me the Fawn, or kill me where I stand!’ 

Lackawan was too brave himself not to respect courage even іп a 
hated pale-face. When he saw that the blue eyes steadily and 
ით!» returned his angry’gaze, that even though his hand was on 
თ handle of his tomahawk, dented in а hundrad battles, the 

did not shrink an inch from the blow which he could strike, 

hé felt a respect for him which hatred could not stifle. 
go while the h eart of Lackawan is yet soft with 
daughter. Go back to find a wife 


pins and plant one in your breast and forget that Memaree 
ves та has spoken !” a 
“Chief of the Delawares, I have heard your words. If Метагее 


will вау that she loves me not—that she has not given me her 
heart эл I keve given her mine—I will go, not back to my people, 
bat to death! For I сап not live without her. Let her speak!” 

* Memeree will mot lie,” replied the Fawn. “She has spoken, 
and will not eat Meek. She loves the white hunter better than 
she loves her life.” 

“ Better than she loves her father Р?” 
his dark eyes qeg spa her. 

ა en than she loves her father!” said Memaree, slowly and 
ctly. 

“ Then shall the pale-face die!” cried Lackawan, his long sup- 
pressed eager bursting forth. “Не is ап evil spirit, д he 

is a robber, for he has stolen the love of 
my child from her father. He shall діс!” 

And hia hatchet was drawn from the belt. 

Louis Degrell did not move or quail іп a single look. 
him and her father. 


“Strike ше йшй,” ake sale Bm 


asked Lackawan, turning 


4 4 а low and bitter tone, “It is 
best that the hetchet of a warrior should drink the blood of а squaw 
before it is buried in the breast of an unarmed man,” 


“ He shali not die by the hand of a warrior—he shall 
atthe wake уе იპ. > kavan, sort. be burned 
теа whoop which, ringing far and wide over the 
vil through the forest, brougnt more than ж {аге 
warriors іп front of his lodge before its echoes had Жей away 


THE FAWN OF THE CALICOON. among the distant hills. 137 н 
Or all the chiefs ofthe Delawares none were more then ыйа ey born cot omg! боба тоу matar pirap үче 


eloquent іп debate, and Жай of wisdom at the council all ыз 
т ted fi sited ин» 
енресіей for қ 
Не baini en, елі. Мааа, the wt aig of the 
aliccon,” as she was т 
had ілді with Ж no malden of tho tribe’ wan w 
m, 
yoice was like that of a singing bird, her wild and brilliant 
äs ever shone with entrancing ыб upon 1те soul, 
was of his lodge. When she 
ved that he no son to take his rifle and 
and to emulate his deeds, while he carried 
down а name feared by his enemies and revered by his friends. 
Bat when he looked on her his sadness vanished, and he said to 


himself— 
good and beautiful, with my blood thick in her veins. 
A great chief will make her his wife, and I shali live to see her 
sons mighty in the hunt and terrible on the war-path, 
And that was light and comfort to his heart, 
One evening, in the leafy summer-time, he sat in front of his 
lodge watching for the return of Mem who had been absent 
all the day, Не was not alarmed for ber absence, because nearly 
every day, with her bow or her fishing-rod in hand, she wandered 
along th» banks of the beautiful river, sometimes alone, and again 


“it young maidens of the tribe, 
setting sun was casting its crimson and gold tree- 
tops when he saw her returning, not gay and fhe ад usual 
seeming to study the flowers and 


but quiet and pensive, her eyes 
grass over which she walked. 

grew suddenly dark as the 
storm. He saw 


wrought, 
seen it worn by. a young hunter of the 
ho had hunted 

кезіме wy ah and fished in ‘thet neighbourhood at 


of the daughter of ite chief, He must die!” 
Wild of broko from the throats of the warriors who 
had Some hurried to the forest to gather fuel 


heard these 

for the fearful sacrifice, others bound the menly limbs of the 
hunter and carried him to the tall stake in the middle of the 
Hop тыа was burned and cherred by many a previous fire. 
All ted the hoarse death-song, while they hurried to the dread- 
fal work. АП this time Memaree stood with folded arms, still as 
a statue. She did not breathe a word for her lover's life. Sh 
knew that she might as well ask the wounded panther, or the mad 
wolf, to be merciful, as to plead to her avgry father then. 

And she had his blood in her veins. Her heart was planni 
м punishment even while he was giving orders for her lover's 

eath, 

Lackawan would not look at her now. He was afraid she would 
че мае relent тө әуе, if not viti n oo he dared 

er gaze. MI ut prow = out to the 
stake, to which the setae now “as 5. 

The hunter looked calmly and deflantly yet upon him, 

“ Pale-face, the chief of the Delawares does not thirst for thy 
Leal ა) һе sprake you can live, шр go alone to thy 

р! never to come again to trouble the red man’s 
tnd thon art free,” йу: 

“I уі поё promise,” said the doomed hunter, firmly. 

Lackawan said no more, but motioned to a warrior who stood 
by with а blazing brand in his hand. 

In а moment the gathered faggots were all ablaze. As the fire 
leaped high round that noble forin, Lackawan looked to see terror 
painted in the white man’s face. But no change was there. A 
smile of triumph only could be seen, but the blue eyes looked 
towards the river, where, in snowy foam, it dashed over the rocks, 
into an eddying whirlpool below. 

Lackawan looked towards the cataract also. And the sight he 
saw drove (ће sternness of the warrior from his breast in an instant. 
He was а father once more, There, upon a rock which overhung 
the rushing waters, stood Memaree waving a wild farewell to her 
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With a despairing shout, the chief rushed towards the river, in 
the vain hope that he might yet save her from the fearful fate she 
courted. But, long before he could get to the spot her form was seen 
for an instant in the air, her face and her arms turned towards the 
flames which were licking up the last sigh of her lover, then it 
disappeared in the wild vortex of angry waters. It was never seen 
in life again. 

But go now to the falls of the Calicoon, when the mist rises 
thick above them, and you will see a pale-faced hunter and an 
Indian maiden moving hand-in-hand in its midst. 

Lackawan went back to his wigwam, wrapped his blanket 
round his head, and sat down. He never spoke again—never 
touched food or drink. Nine days thus he grieved for his loss, 
And რით his spirit went to the hunting grounds of the other 
world 

From that day the glory and strength of his tribe began to fade, 
and to wither ; their enemies came upon them with destruction in 
their hands; the pale-face drove the game from their forests ; 


soon they were but a handfal of dried leaves on the whirlwind of | о 


fate; they were swept away, and now not a trace is left of them in 
the beautiful region were they dwelt. 


HOW I WAS MARRIED. 


of ladies. Even my mother is to this day—and I am husband of 
one of the sweetest creatures that ever wore а _jupon—provoked at 
what sheis pleased to term my unreasonable conduct in the pre- 
sence of members of her sex. 

“ John,” she exclaims, upon occasions, ‘‘don’t—don’t! Remem- 
ber that you are а man—a married man, with а beard on your face 
—it is red, I know, and your father's was black—and a respon- 
sibility daily expected !” 

To which I reply, with a desperate attempt at self-possession— 

“ Mother, I can’t. It isn't in ше.” 

“ Poor boy!” she then begins to muse, speaking her thoughts 
іп a loud voice, but in an absent-minded sort of way. “ Poor 
boy! He isn’t а bit like his father, who was the coolest-headed 
шап I ever knew, and who insisted on marrying me when I had 
told him for the hundredth time I didn’t care for him, and that I 
was engaged to another—to Henry White, poor fellow,” added my 
dear mother, witha sigh. ‘I do wonder where he is now P” 

And now that I have thus given, with the assistance of m 
mother's very able tongue, an account of myself, the reader will 
very naturally inquire how it came about that one so very much 
of a coward in the presence of any member of the gender feminine 
could have found so lovely a girl, with a duzen of handsome 
fellows following at her heels and keeping the atmosphere about 
her positively warm, even in the most frigid weather, with their 
hot sighs, to marry him, and make him ever after, “ the happiest 
dog alive.” 

Anticipating such a question, I shall now proceed to answer by 


saying that 

In the street in which I first saw the light of day there was an 
odd- building, said to have been erected many years ago by 
an с bachelor, known to the multitude who daily pass its 
doors as “Number Two.” Indeed, 1 never heard those who 
resided within its shadows called by a name. ‘ihe moment an: 
one moved into it, in conventional estimation, they lost their 
patronymic—whether it was Jones, Brown, or that still more 
uncommon one, Smith—and were simply known as the people 
at Number Two.” 

In my very.boyish days I used to walk up and down the pave- 
ment opposite this house, and wonder what sort of a place it was 
within ; whether it harboured ghosts; was the store-house for 
unimaginable quantities of gold and silver, and precious stones; 
and if the people who entered its gloomy portals ever came out 
into the world again. 

“Number Two” was my terror by day and by night. How I 
1 to explore its chambers, and passage-ways, and раны, 
and yet, when, even at high noon, I approached it, ап indefinable 
feeling of dread, ар че задр by a cold sweat, would steal over me. 

Do not take me to be a coward, for I am not. When а lad, I 
never saw the boy omy years and sigo І was afraid to meet іп в 
fair stand-up fight, since I have arrived at what are called 
“years of discretion,” I have been во indiscreet as to pummel into 
а condition very analogous to jelly, brawny fellows who were, pre- 
suming on their size, unwise enough to offend me by encroaching 
upon my dignity. 

7 І grew ү “ Number Two” tome continued to increase 
inmysteriousness. Many families had moved into ісу the front 
door daring the interval of time which had elapsed between my 
short short frock days and puberty, but although Т passed the 
mysterious castle daily on my way to and from school, І never saw 
one go out thet way with their penates. 

Et always seemed to me as if they were driven by some horrible 
monster, with glaring, fascinating eyes, into a profound vortex, 
placed. somewhere in the cellar; and so gradually was this 
that no one ever thought of missing “Number Two's” family, 
supposed to be in possession, and the one which would suddealy 
appear at the front door insisting upon taking their furniture, &c.,, 
into the ever-hungry house that never opened its hall-door-exeept 
it was to swallow into its mighty stomach big and little people, 
bedsteads and bedding, chairs, tables, pots, pans, &., бо. 

When I had arrived at the respectable age of twenty, there came 
to reside at “ Number ‘T'wo’’—so my mother Һіпіей to me at the 
supper-table one night—two friends of her, an elderly women and 
her daughter ; and she trusted І would endeavour to be less em- 
barrassed than usual, should these port (doomed to be swallowed 
by the ogre, it occurred to meas she spoke) cull to seo her while I 
was present. 

“ And John,” added my mother, whils she tenderly caressed me, 
“as I know you inherit weakness, I thought I'd break the ice 
between you and Ellen—a sweet, retiring girl, who had no father 
or big brother to care for her, and accompany her in her rides and 
walks, for you know girls, like boys, must have exercise - by 
borrowing from her mother her miniature, that you might, at your 
leisure, peruse her features. Is she not lovely ?’’ she added, in 
her most confidental whisper, as she handed me the portrait, which 
was attached to a blue ribbon. 

My hand shook, as if stricken with some nervous affliction, 
as I put it forth to take and read, as requested, the young lady’s 
features. 

“I can't, mother,” I said. ‘ I—i——’ 

“ You foolish boy!’ cried my parent. “ Ро you think it will 
eat you? Or that she whom it represents, would hurt you, even 
if she had the power ?’ 

“No, no, mother! 
holp it.” 

“ Well, then, open wide your eyes, and I will hold ор Ellen's 
face for your inspection. It won't bite,” she laughingly added, 
as she saw me raise my eyes to the portrait. “Ien't she aweet P” 

“Yea, yes; she is—very—very beautifal. But—but—don't 
introduce me, please ; besides, if she remains long enough at 
“ Number Two,” she'll su ldenly disappear, like the rest of them, 
and never ხი heard of again.” 

“ Why, child, what do you mean L”” asked my mother. 

“Оһ, nothing ; it seems to me that whoever goes into 
‘Number Two’ to live is gradually swallowed up in the earth. 
I never saw any move out of it.” 

“ Nonsense,” was the reply. ‘John, you're not а fool; but 
youare decidedly whimsical at times, 1 must confess,” 


I'm foolish, I know, but I really cannot 


While we were speaking, the front door bell rang, and before it 
had ceased its jingle, my mother sprang to her feet, and cried— 

“Dear ше! there they are, just in time!” 

“ Who—who?” I cried, frightened out of my senses. 
“ Who—who ?” 

“ Why, child, Betsy Moran, and her pretty daughter, Ellen.” 

As she spoke, she moved towards the room door. 

“ Mother! mother !’’ I cried, in an agonized voice (the perspira- 
tion had suddenly started, and stood in great drops upon my brow), 
“ wait—wait only a moment ;” and I rose from the table, contem- 
საამი an immediate escape to my room, where I intended to 

jouble-lock the door and remain within for the rest of the day. 

“Oh, John!” she cried, “I thought you were а шап. Afraid 
of а petticoat? Ha! һа!” 

While I was preparing for my exist, the girl in the kitchen 
must have rushed frantically up the basement stairs to answer the 
tintinnabulary summons. I had not reached the door of the room 
in which I had been seated when it was suddenly thrown wide 

pen, and there stood before me an elderly woman—an enormous 
hat, filled with flowers, crowning her head and shoulders. Behind 
her, peeping furtively over the edge of the lady’s shawl, were a 
pair of laughing blue eyes—Ellen’s eyes, I instinctively knew. 

I groaned and staggered back. I do not know that I was about 
to fall; but my dear mother doubtless thinking I would, suddenly 
grasped me by the arm, and held me at her side until the introduc- 
tions were over. 

What was said on each side I have not the remotest idea. I only 
know that I was by the maternal conspirators—for such I con- 
ceived them to be—placed vis-a-vis to join Ellen ; and, I dare say, 
Ihave never inquired into the facts of the case, I afforded that 
angel an infinite fand of amusement, for I noticed that every 
time I summoned enough to steal a glance at her pretty 
face, her eyes were dan: with fun. 

“ Oh,” I said to myself, “if I could only look at her, and talk to 
her, and be reasonable with һөг,:1 should be so happy; but I'ma 
goose, and can't ?” 

How long I played dummy in Ellen's presence on that occasion 
I will not say. I could hear at the other end of the room а constant 
buzzing of voices. Our parents were in earnest conversation about 
something that seemed to interest them exceedingly. 

Now and then there would come to my ears such words as 
“happy,” “marriage,” “Ellen,” “John,” “bashfulness,” ‘ timi- 
dity,” © declarations,” “love,’’ “ young enough yet,” and во on. 
Ellen, I have not the slightest doubt, heard stery word that was 
uttered, for occasionally she would laugh like a bird singing, so 
sweet was her voice, At such times the ladies at the other end of 
the room would suddenly si conversation and look our way ; 
but frequently they would resume their talk, in a much lower key. 

By-and-bye—it seemed an age to me—our visitors rose to their 
feet, and readjusting their dresses and hats—I had noticed that it 
took some minutes to get the Betsy Moran flower-bed in its proper 
place—they departed for the ogre, “ Number Two.” 

“ Well, my dear,” said my mother, as she тра to my side 
and patted me оп the shoulder as if I were yet а little fellow іп a 
pinafore, “ what have you to say about Ellen? Don't you know 
= тн equal in beauty to her portrait—that it does not flatter 


“1—1 really cannot say, mother,” I answered. “1—1 didn't 
have a good look at her.” 

My dear parent sighed deeply at this, and murmured something 
about incorrigible bashfulness; but what it was I had not time to 


У | inquire, for in the next moment she took the breath clear out of my 


y—that is for, all vocal purposea—by suddenly asking me— 

“If I would like to marry, say in а year or two from now! 
You'll be old enough then, ჰიხი.” 1 stared at her. 

“ Why don'tyou answer?” she inquired, after a short pause, іп 
а slightly irritated tone of voice. 

“ Mother,” I managed to gasp out, “ marry! I!” 

“Yes,” she senponiod, “why not? Your father did it before 
you, and although you are my own boy, I don’t think you ares bit 
too good for во sweet a girl as Ellen Moran.” 

The cat was clean out of the . I saw my fate. My dear 
ете и the lady who owned (| fwa b fiz ааны 

into а деер ігасу to persecute a poor devil who опе 
ათეული « әз л per harm that he was aware of. 2 
mother,” in ш у, “spare ше! spare me! 
Don't sacrifice me so early in life! You are not tired of me, are 
you. Say you are по ” 

My only parent, cruel for the first time іп her life, as I then 
thought, laughed іп my face as she hilariously hinted that one of 
these days I wouldn't be во frightened at а chignon or a petticoat 
as I then was, 

I retired to my bed that night in а miserable frame of mind. То 
add to my mental agony, 1 would dream of Ellen Moran and 
her laughing blue eyes. When I awoke the next morning I 
resolved that I would assert my rights, and positively refuse to 
enter into any contract with the lady of my dreams. 

At the breakfast table, and, I may add, for many days after 
not а hint was thrown out about Ellen or her mother. 1 
began to pluck up courage and resume my old habits. Only 
this change did I make in them—to avoid Number Two І would 
Erh is. ae ქრი passed by, and I 

ree moni may, twal А never 
saw Ellen, and never epoke о һег რულს аме, but, notwith- 
standing my silence, her pretty face was ever іп my mini; and my 
dear parent, I am , knew it by some psychological means 
which women possess, and by wiih they are enabled to read 
men’s minds, 1 ге a რ რა year passed by, and perhaps 
another would have Һай mot my maternal р itor 
suddenly inquired at the table, after a silence of many utes, 
if I ever intended to get married. 

“ Mother !” I said. 

“Because, John, I know where you сап get а pretty, and what 
is termed a good, wife.” 

1 Pushed — 

‘ You are a boy no longer,” she resumed gravely, ‘ and I would 
like to see жекті before I die.” „Аус 

“Мойһег!” І whimpered. 

“Ihave made arrangements with Mrs. Moran,” she proceeded 
to вау, “not heeding my exclamation, “ to marry you to Ellen, 
her daugheer.”” 

“ Оһ, mother !” I sobbed, in agony of spirit. 

“Eilen loves you, and will make you a good wife. She con- 
sents—only she thinks you have not been so gallant or atten- 
tive to her as you ought to have been in view of your future re- 
lationship to her,” continued the speaker, with в coolness that was 
really pleasant on that July night. < Sho is a good child, and as 
her wedding clothes are all ready we will have you two married 
on next Thurseday—that is one week hence. So, John, there's 
в check for a couple of hundred—prepire yourself as becomes 
your position in society for the occasion. 

I that week in a——I really do not know how. I only 
know that on the eventful Thursday there assembled a company of 
ladies and gentlemen at my mother’s, among these were Ellen and 
her mother, the latter without that hat of portentous dimensions. 
In the morning в stout, bald-headed gentleman pronounced us 
husband and wife. I was no longer free, but I rejoice. 

Suddenly I felt that a load had been removed frora my mind. 
My timidity had рее: and I became, for the first time, exceed- 
ingly funny, and joked with everybody, including the blushing 
Ellen, who would, despite the frowns of her mamma, laugh at and 
with me through the evening. 

Well, that’s all through with. It is an old story—nearly nine 
months old—and everybody, including Ellen, as comfortable as 
could be expected, 


WAITING FOR SPRING. 
WE are waiting for the spring— 
Tired of snow, and frost, and sleet, 
Winter cannot be too fleet 
In its quickness of retreat ; 
For we love to hear the music 
Of the bullfinch and the wren, 
As from fields and woody copses 
We shall hear them о ег again, 
As they sing. 


We are waiting for the spring— 
Winter's reign long has been 
"Mong the poor with garments thin, 
Cause of suffering, want and sin : 

Yes the poor are patient, waiting, 
And they shall not wait in vain, 

For the changes time is making 
To their homes shall bring again 

Sunny sprivg. 


We are waiting for the spring, 
For its soft and mellow days, 
For its sun's enlivening rays, 

For the softened twilight haze, 
Where is heard the cricket's chirping 
From the grass beside the door, 

When tiny wavelets, sparkling, 
ed, lave the pebbly shore, 
Murmuring. 


We are wai for the spring, 
For the beled bloom of flowers, 
For the mantling of the bowers, 
For the sunshine and the showers ; 
When around each window casement 
Vines shall creep and clamber up, 
While the daisy whispers love to 
The bright-eyed buttercup, 
In the spring. 


SNOW-FLAKES, 
Ovza the people the snow comes down— 
Over the misty town : 
Down in the grime 
And the slime 
Of crime ; 
Down in the dust 
And the crust 
Of toil ; 
Down from aloft, 
With its fleeces soft, 
To be lost in the trampled soil. 


So, out of Heaven, fair love is sent— 
Freshly to mortals lent ; 
Softly it falls 
Over walls 
And halls ; 
Softly descends, 
Till it bends 
With life ; 
Pare as the snow, 
Until lost below, 
In the tramp of earthly strife. 


Lost in уж ла {татр оҒ шеп— 
t again ; 
Oat of the mire, j 
а 
et ; 
Out of low 
To arise “>= 
Above; 
Climbing in mist, 
Until sweetly kissed 
By the sunlight of Heavenly love ! 


T: 
While the skies 
Exist ; 


From its stains below, 
‘Will be lifted in sunlit mist! 


DRAWING-ROOM AMUSEMENTS FOR WINTER 
EVENINGS. 


INGENIOUS EXPERIMENTS AND DEVICES. 
THE TUMBLING BGG. 

Fill a quill with quicksilver, seal it at both ends with hard wax ; 
then have an boiled, take a emall piece of the shell off the 
small end, and in the quill with the qui > ley it on 
the ground and it will not cease tumbling about во as any 
heat remains in it: or if you put quicksilver into a small bladder, 
and blow it up, then warm the bladder, it will skip about во long 
ав heat remains in it. 


MONEY AUGMENTED BY AN OPTICAL ILLUSION. 

In a large drinking glass of a conical shape (small at the bottom 
and wide at the top), put a shilling, and let the glass be half full 
of water ; then place a plate оп the a it, and turn it quickly 
over, that the water may not escape. You will see on the plate a 
piece of coin the size of half-a-crown ; and a little higher up, 
another, the size of a ehiliing. 

It will add to the amusement this experiment affords, by giving 
the glass to one of the company (but who of course has not wit- 
nessed your operations), and desiring him to throw away the water, 
but save the pieces; he will not bea little surprised at finding only 
one. 

THE MAGICAL TEASPOON. 

Put into a crucible four ounces of bismuth, and when in a state 
of fusion, throw in two ounce and a half of lead, and one ounce and 
a half of tin: thess metals will combine, forming an alloy fusible 
in boiling water. Mould the alloy into bara, and take them to a 
silveremith’s to be made into teaspoons. Give one to а stranger to 
stir his tea, as soon as it із poured from the tea-pot ; he will not be 
a little surprised to find it melt in his teacup. 


TO CONSTRUCT AND INFLATE A 8MALL BALLOON. 

It is an interesting and amusing experiment to inflate a small 
balloon made of goldbeater’s skin (asing a little gum arabic to close 
any holes or fissures) filling it from a bladder ог jar, and tying a 
thread round the mouth of it to prevent the escape of the gas. When 
fully blown, attach a car of fancifal coloured paper, or very thin 
pasteboard to it, and let it floatin a large room ; it wiil soon gain 
the ceiling, where it will remain for any length of time ; if it be 
let off in the open air it will ascend out of sight. This experiment 
may be varied by б сү?) small grains of shot into the car, in 
order to ascertain difference between hydrogen gas and the 
atmospheric air. 


(Continued on Page 14.) 
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THE POISONER’S DAUGHTER. 


LEAVING orders with Ben Isaacs for the corporal, he then left the 
pawnbroker's shop, wearing а disguise totally different from that 
with which he had entered it. 


Meanwhile, Sir Edward Dudley, riding for dear life, was plung- 
ing through the streets of London with the speed of the wind ; and 
it was not until he had reached an obscure and almost deserted 
quarter of the city that his mind began to dwell less upon his 
immediate safety than upon the face of the man whom he had 
struck down. 

“ Who was it?’ he mused, as he still plunged on, with his 
beaver well over his eyes, and his cloak tossed over his shoulder, 
во that all his face was hidden. “Не was disguised—I had time 
to see that. No blow can knock off a man’s hair, beard, and eye- 
brows. Pest take my memory; for I have seen that face! Ho! 
I bave it. It was the alchemist, Reginald Brame. Now, good 
luck to my fist for that good blow. Perhaps I killed him? No 
matter. He was a traitor—he and that serpent, Raymond St. 


but the old cavalier grinned grimly, and pulled the trigger with 
a deadly aim. 

The avaricious porter, who had merited death by hanging a 
none of times, threw up his arms and fell backward from the 

е. 

He was dead before he reached the ground, for the bullet had 
crashed unerringly through his brain. 

His companion was more fortunate, the second bullet of the 
cavalier striking the buckle of his breast-belt, and merely tumbling 
him breathless into the mire, 


bodies of his two pursuers to the care of chance humanity. 


Goodwin, and then to escape to France,’’ he mused, as he sped on, 
following the downward course of the Thames, 

It was nearly night when he halted, not far from a large farm- 
house, about half a mile from the river's edge, and fully twenty 
miles below London. 

He dismounted, and having hultered his weary horse in a thick 


Luke.” 


Glancing over his shoulder, after having walked his horse for 
some time to rest him, he saw, far down the lonely street a single 
horseman spurring towards him. 

“Ат I still pursued?” thought Sir Edward. “І thought I 
Һай thrown off the chase. Only one, eh?” he continued, pausing 
to regard the rider. ‘Perhaps he merely intends to keep ше in 
sight to discover my hiding place. Ah, there follows another. 1: 
seems that I am really pursued by horsemen.” | 

He rode on rapidly, though not at full speed, until an inter- 
vening house hid him from the view of those who pursued, and 
then backed his horse into a narrow alley, where he halted, and 
drow his pistols from his belt. 

He was now in the suburbs of the city, and scarcely a person 
was to be seen in the narrow and miry street. It was evident that 
his two pursuers could not perceive him until they had come 
abreast the alley, through which he would have ridden, had it not 
terminated abruptly against a high wall. А 

Не waited, and soon heard the plunging of the horses as their 
riders urged them through the mire of the unpaved street, 

In another moment they came into view, and the baronet recog- 
nized the ill-looking visage of the porter, as the latter, in glancing 
about, recognized the baronet. 

“Scoundrel! dog!’ cried Sir Edward, levelling his pistols. 
“ Itis still you, then Р” 

Master Ives made а vain effort to force his horse upon his 

baunchcs, во аз to receive the bullet in the chest of the animal ; 


clump of woods, moved cautiously towards the house, 


THE KITCHEN AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


He had not gone far, and was in the act of climbing the tall rear 
garden fence, when в commanding voice shouted— 

©“ Halt, or I fire!” 

“The throne of England !” replied Sir Edward, pausing, and 
endeavouring to discern the speaker. 

“Ah! Sir Edward Dadley by the voice !” said the unseen 
challenger, advancing from the shrubbery into the garden. 

“The Karl of Branchland! I am right glad to greet you, my 
lord!” exclaimed the үне зе baronet, as he sprang сы Һіз 
perch into the garden and grasped the hand of the earl. “ Ме 
pect that your lordship was in England. Is his Majesty with 
you 

“ Would he were,” said Sir James Howard, advancing from the 
shrubbery, where he had been тақ youd watch with the earl. “ Or 
rather would he were in Holland or in France, or anywhere out 
of England.” т 

“Then he did not escape? Ог was he with you, Sir James ?” 
asked the baronet. 

Sir James rclated the adventures of himself and friend, to which 
Sir Edward listened gloomily, and then said— 

“ Gentlemen, I am nearly dead with hunger and thirst —”’ 

“ Then say no more, think no more,” interrupted Sir James, 
heartily, as he took the arm of the baronet and led him towards the 
house. “А starving man can think well of nothing but eating. 
Our friend, Giles Goodwin has an excellent larder, and a noble 


cook, We are keeping guard, you see, Sir Edward, us we fear 
[| 


| that a fellow we saw lurking about when we landed was a spy ; but 
let us talk after yon have supped.” 
| And how do you intend to escape hence ?” asked the baronet, 
| аз his friend led him into the house and then into a large room, 
| where an aged but atill hale and powerful man was seated. 
“That is for me to contrive, Sir Edward,” said the old farmer, 
Giles Goodwin, rising and bowing with deep respect, 
| “Ha! my stout old friend! As hearty and loyal as ever !” cried 
| Sir Edward, grasping the hard hand of the old man. 
| Strong and unimpaired in sight, mind and hearing, though 


After this feat, Sir Edward resumed his flight, leaving the | threescore and ten, Sir Edward, thank God! And were old Giles 


| to live a thousand yeare, he'd pray thrice a day ‘God save the 


“And now for temporary shelter in the house of Old Giles | King!’ ” replied the white-haired farmer, drawing his tall frame 


| erect and swinging his smoking pipo around his head. 

| “Е and wine, Master Goodwin, and eparkling old ale, for 
the baronet is drooping with hunger and thirst,” said Sir James, 
| as Sie Edward sank into a chair. 

| “Show me a Roundhead, and perhaps he might find me still 
alive,” observed the tough old cavalier, with a grim smile which 
ahowed his teeth. ‘Yet I would rather eat than fight just now.” 
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“ Report says your worship would rather fight than езі,” said 
| tho farmer, as he left the room to order іп wine and food. 

“Raport із a famous liar,” began the baronet; but at that 
moment Madam Harvey! entered with Lenora, and as her eyes 
fell upon the face of the speaker she shrieked and reeled to а 


chair, ---- 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
SIR EDWARD AND THE DWARF, 

LADY Lenora —for thus we may now style her—placed the lamp 
which she was carrying ypon the table, and took one of the hands of 
Madata Harveyl in hefs—though she carried her left arm іп a 
sling. 

The hand იჯ Madam Harveyl was cold ‘and lifeless, for she had 
swooned, 

Sir James hastened to aid Lady Lenora, and hurried from the 
room to procure restoratives, while Sir Edward gazed wonderingly 
at the young lady as she stooped over Madam pe 1. 

©“ There is a marvellous resemblance,” thought the old cavalier, 
as he gazed at the beautiful face—‘: a marvellous resemblance tu 

г Lady Eleanor Redburn in the face of that young lady. Who 
is she? Perhaps a granddaughter of old Giles. Eleanor! Poor 
child! How remarkably this yo lady resembles her! What 
is your name, young lady ? ” he said aloud, unable to restrain his 
curiosity. ‘ Pardon an old man’s inquisitivenese, my child, but I 
| would fuin hear your name.” 

(To be continucd.) 
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DRAWING-ROOM AMUSEMENTS FOR WINTER 
EVENINGS. 
SYMPATHETIC INK. 

The most curious of all kinds of sympathetic ink, is thet from 
cobalt. It із а тегу singular phenomenon, that the characters or 
figures traced owt with this ink, may be mate to disappear and re- 
appear at pleasure; this property is peculiar to ink obtained from 
cobalt; for all the other kinds are at first invisible, until some 
substance has been applied to make them appear: but when once 
= have appeared they remain. To this ink, take zaffre 

dissolve it in nitro-muriatic-acid, the acid extracts from it 
the metallic part ог the cobalt which communicates to the zaffre 
its blue colour ; then dilute the solution, which is very acrid, with 
common water. If yon write with this liquor om paper, the 
characters will be invisible; but when exposed to œ sufficient 
degree of heat, will become green. has 
cooled they will disappear. Observe, if the paper ხრ too much 
heated, they will not ppear at #11, 


TO MAKE A RING SUSPEND BY A THREAD, AFTER THE THREAD 
НАВ BEEN BURNED. 

‚ Soak a piece of thread in commen salt and water. Tie it to a 
ring not {һап a wedding ring. When you th 
flame of а candle to it, it will burn to ashes, but yet sustaia ihe 


TO FIND WHETHER ANY GIVEN YEAR IS LEAP YEAR OR 

хот. 

Divide the given year by 4, if nothing remain it is leap 
dol but if 1, 2, or 3 remain it shows the number of years after 
эў ear. This rule may be committed to memory іп the follow- 
ing lines :— 

Divide by 4; what's left shall be, 
For leap year, 0; past, 1, 2, 3. 
EXAMPLE. 

Was the year 1819 leap year ?—Rejecting the centuries, 19 
divided by 4, and three remain ; therefore the year 1819 was the 
third year after leap year. 


THE PIBRY FOUNTAIN. 

If twenty grains of phosphorus, cut very small, and mixed with 
forty grains of powder of zine, be put into four drachms of water, 
and two drachms of concentrated sulphuric acid be added thereto, 
bubbles of inflamed дарана hydrogen gas will quickly cover 
891 whole surfaco of the fluid іп succeseion, forming а real өшігіп 
of fire, ` 


EXPERIMENTS WITH А MAGIC LANTERN. 
TO REPRESENT A STORM AT SEA. 


Provide two of glass, whose frames are thin enough to 
admit both айра Хо the groove of the lantern. Оп one 
of these glasses paint the appearance of sea from a smooth calm to 


а violent storm. Let these representations run gradually into each 
other, and you will of course observe, that the more nacural and 
picturesque the painting is, the more natural will be the reflection. 
On the other glass, კი various vessels ор the ocean, observing to 
let that end where the storm is, appear in a state of violent com- 
motion, and the vessels as if raised on the waves in an nnsettled 
position, with heavy clouds about them. You then pass the 

slowly through the ve, and when you come to that part where 
the storm is вор! to begin, move them gently up and down, 
which will give the appearance of the sea and vessels being agi- 
tated ; increase the motion till they come to the height of the storm. 
You will thus have a very natural representation of the sea and 
ships in a calm and storm; as you gradually draw the glasses 
back, the tempest will subside, the sky appear clear, and the vessels 
glide gently over the waves. By means of two or three glasses, 
you may also represent a battle on land, or a naval engagement, 
with a variety of other pleasing experiments. 

THE SOLAR MAGIC LANTERN, 

Make а box, а fout high, eighteen inches wide, and about three 
inches deep. Two of the opposite sides of this box must be quite 
open, and in each of the other rides let there be a groove wide enough 
to admit a stiff paper or pasteboard. You fasten the box against a 
window on which the sun's rays fall direct. The rest of the window 
should beclosed, that no light may enter. Next provide some sheets 
of stiff paper, blacked on one side. On these papers cut out such 
figures as your fancy may dictate; place them alternately in the 
grooves of the box, with their black sides towards you, and look at 
them through a large and clear glass prism ; and if the light be 
strong, they will appear to be painted with the most lively colours. 
If you cut оп one of these pipers the form of a rainbow, about 
three-quarters of an inch wide, you will have а very guod repre- 
sentation of the natural one. For greater convenience, the prism 
may be placed on a stand on the table, made to turn round on an 
axis. 

TO PRODUCE THE APPEARANCE ОР А SPECTRE ON A PEDESTAL 
IN THE MIDDLE OF A TABLE. 

Enclose а small magie lantern іп a box, large enough 
to contain а small swing dressing-glass, which will 
reflect the light thrown upon it by the lantern in such a 
way, that it will pass out at the aperture made at the top 
of the box, which врегінге should be oval, and of а size adopted to 
the cone of light to pase through it. There should bea бар with 
hinges, to cover the opening, that the inside of the box 
not be seen. There must be holes in that part of the box which 
is over the lantern, to let the smoke out ; and over this must be 
placed а chafing-dish of an oblong figure, 1 enough to hold 
several lighted coals. This chafing-dish, for the better 
оп the deception, may be enclosed in а painted tin box, about а 
high, with а hole at top, and should stand on four feet, to let the 


smoke from the lantern escape. 
There must also be a planned ќо rise up and down іп 4 
а cord and 


groove, and во managed 
raised and let down by the 
box. ас ეზოა the a any other figure 


may d and shut the trap-door. 
will айо! è deal of wonder ; but observes shut ail tho ts fu the 
room must be ex ; and the box should be р თ.“ 
high table, that the aperture through which the light comes out 
may not be seen, 
SHADOWS. 


Behind в transparent screen of white cloth place a ve erful 

light, irom which as the performer, whose image is old aps (ы 

en, recedes, hie figure will attain to gigantic proportions ; 

again, when he approaches, and is between the light and the 

be more accurately defined; by jumping 

аррғаг to ascend to a great height, and 

aud grotesque movements and attitudes— 

of any animal, &c.—the effect may 

and much laughter be excited. 

ЕНІМЕБЕ SHADOWS. 


This ingenious instrament consists іп moving, b fastened 
to үс figures düt out of pasteboard, the ants of which 
are ай bebind а рігсе of fine painted gauze, placed before 
an in a curtain, іп manner as to exhibit various 
soones to ! the covered with 
ganse is towards the the spectators 
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sit, by means of light reflected back from a mirror, во that the 
shadows of the pegs are concealed. When it is requisite to cause 
а figure to perform a variety of movements, it is necessary to have 
several persons, who must be exceedingly a When a snake 
is to be represented gliding, the figure, which consists of delicate 
rings, must be directed, at least, ფოლ азаівіапіз. This amuse- 
ment, which one can hardly see the first time without pleasure, 
is a Chinese invention. Many years ago, Chinese boxes were seen 
on which such moveable figures were apparent only when the box 
was held against the light. 


TRICKS WITH CARDS. 
THB DIVINING CARD. 

ae ч paok п а თლა іза Wag ari copa it at that 
part where the long ай! 9 to a person іп 
such а manner that he will naturally draw thst card, ou then 
tell him to put it into one part of the pack, and shuffle the cards. 
You take a pack, and offer the same card in like manner to the 
second and third persons, taking care that they do not stand near 
enough to the card each other draws. You then draw several 
cards yourself, among which is the long card, and ask each of the 


| parties if his card be among those cards, he will naturally say yes, 


аһ tLey have all drawn the game card. You then shofile all the 
cards together, cutting them at the long card, you hold it before 
the first person so that the others may not see it, and tell him that it 
is his card. You then put it in pack, shuffle it, and cut it 
again at the same card, and hold it to the second person. You can 
perform this recreation without the long card in the following 
manner. Let any person draw a card, and replace it in the pack. 
You then make the pass, and bring that card to the top of the pack, 
and shuffle them without losing sight of that card. You then 
offer that card to the second person, that he may draw it and put 
it in the middle of the pack. You make the pass, and shuffle the 
carde the second time ig the same manner, and offer the card to 
the third person, so again to the fourth or fifth. 


THE FOUR CONFEDERATE CARDS. 

A person draws four cards from the pack, and you tell him to 
remember one of them. - He then returns them to the pack, and 
you dexterously place two under and two on the top of the pack. 
Under the bottom ones you place four cards of any sort, and then 
taking eight or ten from the bottom cards, you spread them on the 
table, ask the person if the card he fixed on be among them. 
If he says по, you are sure it is one of the two cards on the top. 
You then ре those two cards to the bottom ; and drawing ой the 
lowest of them, you ask if that is not his card. If he again says no, 
you take up that card, and bid him draw bis card from the bottom 
of the pack.—If, on the contrary, he say his cards are among those 
you first drew from the bottom, you must dexterously take up the 
four cards you put under them, and placing those on the top, let 
the other two be the bottom cards of the pack, which you are to 
draw in the manner before described. 

THE METAMORPHOSED CARDS. 

In the middle of a pack place я card that is something wider than 
the rest, which we will suppose to be the knave of spades, under 
which place the seven of diamonds, and under that the ten of clubs. 
On the top of the pack put cards similar to these, and others on 
which are painted different яо, viz :— 

iret 


Second ........ s... А seven of diamonds, 
Т... ооо ДДО. 

Fourth ........ .... Another seven of diamonds, 
Fifth ...., pe. eap À bird. 

АНЕ ЗАЗОРА A ten of clubs. 

Beventh сузе» A flower. 

Eighth. sse იგი ი ი» Another ten of сіп! s. 


Then seven or eight indifferent cards, the knave of spades, which 
is the wide card, the seven of diamonds, the ten of clubs, and the 
rest any indifferent cards. Two persons are to draw the two cards 
that are under the wide card, which are the seven of diamonds and 
the ten of clubs. You take the pack in your left hand, and open 
it at the wide end, as you open a book, and tell the person who 
drew the seven of diamonds to place it in that opening. You then 
blow on the cards, and, without closing them, instantly bring the 
card which is at the top, and on which a bird is painted, over that 
seven of diamonds. To do this dexterously, you must wet the middle 
finger of your left hand, with which you are to bring the card to 
the middle of the pack. You then bid the person look at his card, 
and when he has remarked the change, to place it where it was 
before. Then blow on the cards a second time, and bringing the 
seven of diamonds, which is at the top of the pack, to the opening, 
you bid Lim look at his card again, when ხი will see it is that 
which he drew.—You шау do the same with all the other painted 
cards, either with the same person, or with him who drew the ten 
of clubs. The whole artifice consists in bringing the card at the 
top of the pack to the opening in the middle, by the wet finger, 
which requires no great practice. Observe, not to let the pack go 
out of your hands. 

TO SEPARATE ТНВ TWO COLOURS OF A PACK ОР CARDS нү ONE 
сот. 

To perform this amusement, all the cards of one colour must he 
cut something narrower at one end than the other. You show the 
cards, and give them to sny one that he may вие them, then 
holding them between your hands, one hand being at each ex- 
гешу, with опе mution you separate the hearts and diamonds 
from the spades and clubs. 


ТИВ FOUR IN8EPARABLE KINGS. 

Take the four kings, and behind the last of them place two 
other cards, во that they may not be seen. Then spread open the 
four kings to the comyany, end put the six cards at the bottom of 
the pack.—Draw one of the kings, and put it at the top of the 
peck. Draw oneof the two cards at the bottom, and put it towards 
the middle. Draw the other, and put it at some distance from the 
last, and then show that there remains а king at bottom. Then 
let any one cut the cards, aud as their remained three kings at 
bottom, they will then be altogether in the middle of the pack. 


MOW TO TELL A PERSON ANY CARD HE THINKS OF, AND ТО 
OONVEY IT INTO A NUT. 

Take а nut, in which burn а hole with а hot bodkin, and with a 
needle break and extract the kernel. Write the name of a card on 
a thin piece of paper, and roll it up hard, and put it in the nut, stop 
the hole with wax, which rub over with a little dust, that the 
puncture may not be ved, then let some one draw a card; 
y must take caro it be that which is written on the paper: 

евіге him to break the nut, in which he will find the name of the 


ard he has drawn. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONUNDRUMS. 
ыы is a cabbage run to seed like a lover ?—Because it has “ lost 


Why is а melancholy young lady the pleasantest of all com- 
panions ?—Because she is always “‘a-musing.” 

Why ів а circulating library like a lime-kiln ?— Because it 
“ lets out volumes,” 

Why іва bird caged like 8 hardened sailor ?—Bacause he does 
not care for the “ cat.” 

Why is the burgh of Edinburgh like a calm succeeding a storm Р 
—Beeauee it comes after Edin (a din). 

Why is a toothless man like a cutler without assistants ?— Be- 
cause he has got no “grinders.” 

Why are young ladies generally bad grammarians ?—Because 
fow of them аге able to “ decline” matrimony. 
вы, should а bird with a ane ым another თოხით! a va 

— ere is а difference of а pinion 

(opinion) à 


How is bread the first necessary of life ?—Because it is always 
kneaded (needed). 

Why should a strict Sabbatarian dislike a rough sea оп Sun- 
day ?—Because it makes Sabbath-“ breakers,” 

hat geological era was the worst in the world’s history ?--Тһе 
coal era (cholera). 

Why із a sharp nosed woman like the great wall of China ?-- 
Because, if “crossed,” you are му. 1 to find а “ Tartar.” 

Why was Pharoah's daughter like a broker?—Because she got 
a little prophet (profit) by the “ ruehes ” on the banks. 

Why are forms like chairs, and ceremonies like carpets ?—Be- 
cause you “sit” upon the one and “stand” upon the other. 

Which of the battles іп the Crimea was the most unequal ?— 
—The one where 40,000 Russians fought at Inkerman (A 
Tinkerman.) 

Why should you suppose the wheel of fortune belongs to an 
omnibus ?—Because it is constantly “taking up” and “ putting 
down” people. Е 

When is a good-natured man like a soldier on parade P—When 
he stands a tease (at ease). ү | 

When is а window like a star P— When it is а “skylight.” 

What constellation most resembles an empty fire-place ?--Тһе 
Great Bear (grate bare). 

Why are lovers’ sighs like long stockings ?— Весацве they are 
heigh ho's (bigh hose). i 
ите is а sick Jew like а diamond ring ?--Весалве he is a Jew 

jewel). 

Why ის a sheriff's officer like а famous Roman emperor ?--Ве- 
cause he is а eeizer (Cæsar). 

Why are Irishmen like the Pope ?--Весалве they make “ bulls.” 

Why is а toll-collector at а bridge like a Jew ?—Because he 
keeps the pass-over (Passover). р 

What class of people bears а name meaning “* I can’t improve ?” 
—Mendicant (Mend I can’t). 

Why is a thing difficult to describe like a chronometer ?--Ве- 
cause it is a what (watch) you-may-call-it. 

Why is the the Commander-in-Chief like a broker P—Because 
he is а “ Commision ” agent. 

Why is а man who has had his left arm amputated as perfect as 
a man with two P—Because he has got his “ right (h) and left.” 

Why is an irritable man like ап unskilful doctor ?—Because he 
is apt to lose his patience (patients). 

Why is a village cobbler like the parson ?--Весалве he attends 
to the soles (souls) of the кой. 

Why is а tooth extracted like a fact forgotten P—Because it is 
“out of the head.” 

Why may an omnibus be considered secure from lightning P— 
Because it has a “ conductor.” 

Why іва pig іп а parlour likea house ой fire?—Because the 
sooner it is “раб out” the better. 

Why is a star like the smallest coin in circulation P—Because it 
is a far thing (farthing). 

Why are thoughtless ladies the very opposite of their mirrors P— 
Because the опе speak without “‘ reflecting,” the others “ reflect ’’ 
without speaking. А 

When шау а country gentleman’s property be said to consist of 
feathers ?--ХҮҺеп his estates are all entails (hen tails). 

Why are your teeth like verbs P—Because they are regular, ir- 

Jar, and defective. 

hen is a river not a river P—When it is high (eye) water. 
What islands ought to be good singers ?--Тһе “Сапагіев.”” 
Why is Richmond like the letter R?—Because it is a little 
beyond “Kew” (О) 

If ladies were cast adrift on the sea, where should they steer to ? 
—The Isle of “ Man.” 

Why is а map of Turkey in Europe like a dripping pan ?-- 
Because there is Greece (grease) at the bottom. 

To what part of the world should our hungry population 
emigrate P—To the “ Sandwich ” Islands. 

Why is Cornwall like an Irishman’s shoe?—Because it has 
Padstow (Раё в toe) in it. 

Why is the water in the Liverpool Docks like a respite to а соп- 
demned criminal ?— Because it flows from Mersey (mercy). 

To what town in England should incorrigible scolds be sent ?— 
To “Shrewsbury.” 

Which is the greatest singing parish in Fife ?—‘“ Kettle. 

What moses in Lancashire resembles a woman's small talk ?— 
“ Chat” moss. 

Name а burgh in the west of Scotland, which, deprived of its 
esbionable residents, becomes опе in the east ?—Damb arton 
deprived of ita “ton.” 

Vhy is the town of Nottingham like a tangled skein of thread ? 
— Because it is in Notts (knots). 

Why is Liverpool like benevolence ?—Because it із founded on 
Mersey (mercy), 

Why із the Atlantic like a church P—Because there are isles 
(aisles) and people’s spews (people's pews) in it. 

What is the coldest river in England ?—The Isis (ice is). 

What two towns in France will describe the language of a 

arent who refuses to give his daughter in marriage f—Ushant, 
avre (you shan't have her). 

Why should taking the proper quantity of medicine make you 
sleepy P—Because you take a “ dose.” 

In what colour should your promises be kept?—In violet 
(inviolate). 

Why is а man who marries twice like the captain of a large 
vessel ’—Because he has а second “ mate.” 

Why is а weachercock like ambition ?—because it із a vane 
(vain) thing to a spire (aspire). 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLES. 

What is the difference between twice twenty-eight and twice 
eight and twenty ?—Twenty ; beeause twice twenty-eight are 
fifty-six, and twice eight twenty are thirty-six. 

If the poker, shovel, and tongs cost £1 10s., what would a 
scuttle full of coals come to P—To ashes. 

Two men ate nuts fora wager; the one ate ninety-nine, tho 
other a hundred and won (one), how many did the winner eat 
more than the loser ?--Опе. ) 

If six pounds of tallow come to four shillings, what will a burn 
ing candle come to P—Nought. 

hat makes а pair of boots P—T wo. 

Why are twice eleven like twice ten —Bocause twice eleven аге 
twenty-two, and twice ten are twenty “ too.” 

Why are twenty shillings gained by а wager equal to 8 guinea ? 
—Because they are one pound won (one.) 


ге 


DIFFERENCES AND DISTINCTIONS. 

What is the difference between a cashier and a schoolmaster ?— 
One “minds” the “ till,” the other “tilla” the “ mind.” 

What is the difference between ап idea and а notion ?—An 
idea is a sudden thought ; а notion (an ocean) ів а vast expanse of 
water. 

What is the difference between a successful lover and an un- 
successful ove?—The one ‘kisses’? his “miss,” the other 
©‹ misses” his “ kiss.” 

What is the difference between a girl of seventeen and an old 
lady of seventy ?--Тһе опе is * careless” and “happy,” the other 
is “ hairless” and “ cappy.” 

What is the difference in Ireland between reason and treason P— 
The absent t (nbsentes.) 

What is the difference between a Cochin China ken and а slovenly 
maidservant /—The опе із a domestic “fowl,” and the other а 
“ foul” domestic, 
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THE FLORENCE SEWING 


MACHINE. 
By the aid of labour-saving machinery, 
England does the work of 500,000,000 


men. With her 20,000,000 for engineers, 
firemen and assistants, phe does more of 
the world’s toil than all the millions of 
China and India. Who can estimate the 
amount of brain force that has been ex- 
pended to bring about this astonisbing 

hysical result—that опе шар in England 
is equal in producing force to twenty-five 
men in China and India? This simple 
fact accounts, in a great measure, for the 
peerless position which Englend enjoys in 
the family of natione, 

In the whole range of labour-saving 
machinery there is no one instrument of 
such universal utility as the Sewing Ma- 
chine ; we well remember the time when 
it was thought impossible to produce a 
machine so nearly human; but, thanks to 
American genius, (һе success ін perfect, 
and now one of these instruments, of some 
ко’ #, ів within the means of every family. 

It is an astonishing fact, yet a fact, 
that if the production and eale are kept 
up at the rate of the past five years, it 
will not be lopg before there will be as 
many sewing machines in use in the 
United States as there are familiea to use 
them— 2,000,000 have already been sold. 
It is far different in England. Неге the 
advantages of Jabour-saving machines, 
for the mill and the workshop, are fally 
appreciated ; but the public are only just 
waking up to the importance of introduc- 
ing them into the family. The women at 
home toil on in the old way, “ their work 
is never done.” Hood's“ Song of the 
Shirt” is still applicable. They are— 


“ Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well asa shirt.” 

When the women once become aware of what а, 
sewing machine will до in lightening their oil, 
they will copy the example of the women of 
America—they will demand one as the most eco- | 
nomical 
here, as there, taking a humane view of the case, | 
will exempt it from seizure for debt. 


art of their furniture, and the law and always makin 


_ шш 


THE FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE MANUFACTORY. 


them, we will give a short history of the machine 
itself, and the place of its manufacture. 

The original idea of the Florence sewing ma- 
chine came from Leander W. Langdon, an inven- 
tive genius, who was always about machine shops, 
something after his own 


notions. Finally, a variety of singular me- 


|chanical successes, he took it into his head to 


Our weaving and knitting are done by ша- make a sewing machine, and did во. This was 


chinery—why not our sewing ? 


in Rochester, U.S., and the same machine is now 


The woman іп а mill is equal to twenty-five |in the possession of the present Florence Com- 


women in India and China. Why should she be 
brought to their level at the fireside for the want 
of euch laboursaving ‘implements as are now 
within the reach of all ? 
One of these implements is the sewing machine ; 
and fir the family the “ Florence ” is the best. 
What it claims for itself is, that it makee four 


pany. After various efforts to bring his machine 
jinto notice, he came to Florence, Massachueetta, 
and brought it before Mr. S. L. Hill, and Мг. D. 
| С. Littlefield. They saw its merit, and the final 
result was the formation of a company, with а 
| capital of 300,000 dollars, to manufacture it. The 
|fame of the machine spread rapidly, and it be- 


different stitches: the lock, knot, double-lock, and 
double-knot, each stitch being alike on both 
sides of the fabric—and that each machine has 
the reversible feed-motion, enabling the operator, 
by turning a thumbscrew, to fasten off seams 


came necessary to increase its production. This 
| increase will be understood when it is said that in 
| 1861 only 50 machines were sold ; in 1862, 1,100; 
in 1863, 3,500; and in 1864, 6,000; while now, 
with a sale of 1,500 per month, the company are 


without stopping the machine, or to run the work | adding 200,020 dollars to their capital in order to 
either to the left or right. The next point is {һе increase the production of machines in proportion 


self-adjusting tension. 
These are the main points of excellence claimed | 

for this machine, and the points wherein it difas 

from other sewing machines; and having stated 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The only place for 


a real 


~ CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY. 
Mo" JOYOUS — MORE SPLENDID 
THAN EVER. 


ს  "----ჟ 
RYSTAL PALACE.—NEXT MONDAY, 
23rd, TUESDAY, 24th (Christmas Eve) BOXING 
DAY, Friday, 27th, and Saturday, 28th December, the 
most complete and varied amasements ever provided, 
comprising а grand Christmas PANTOMIME on the 
Great Stage in the Centre Transept. The Palace, as 
decorated, is beyond compare the most magnificent 
spectacle ın the world. Warm and comfortable. The 
Great Stage, of unrivalled extent, replete with every 
accessory. No pains have been spared to render the 


present Pantomime complete. 


«LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD” 
written and produced under the superintendence of 
Mr. Nelson Lee. The Transformation Scene, truly 
gorgeous, represents 


“Тне ETHEREAL Home or THE FLYING 
Farrtes.” 

Special attention has been devoted to the Comic Scenes. 
Particularly attractive to the large number of juveniles 
attending the Palace at holiday times. i 

Be-ides this piece de resistance, the Beni-Zoug-Zoug 
Arabs have becn re-engaged, and will appear in their 
Marvellous and Daring Performane’s, including leaps 
from a stone over the heads of 16 men with fixed 
bayonets, firing at the instant of the Leap, &c., &c. A 
Desert Scene specially painted ხევ ულ, Danson and 
Sons for this Entertainment. he performances of 
Malle. Frederica and М. Elliot—({the Champion Skaters) 
—an execedingly graceful entertainment; and the 
Brothers Sedgewick, in their Comic Scene, THE 
CLOWNS OF ALL NATIONS.” They also appear as 
Sprites, in the Pantomime. ar: 

` Decorations of the Palace an e ТА? 

Жі т ле зет TREE, unrivalled in any place in the 

ча. ў 
“ты Fancy Fair and Bazaar, ап excellent opportunity 
for purchasing Christmas Presents suitable for every 

nd condition. 

е Arts and Industrial Courts — Picture 
Galleries, &c., &e.—Celebrated Orchestral Band of the 
Company — Great Organ Performance — 'Thiodon’s 
Mechanical Theatre—Marriott’s Working Bees—The 


“John Т. Ford,” &c., #0. 
MONDAY to FRIDAY, ONE SHILLING ; 


Y, HALF-A-CROWN; Children, HALF- 
PRICE. ხილის Tickets, Free. Reserved Seats, 
Half-a-Crown and One Shilling each. Ample Trains 
from all Station:—Victoria, London Bridge, Кеп- 
sington, Euston, Broad Street, Claphem Junction, 
Croydon, Beckenham, Brixton, Ludgate, King’ 8 Cross, 
Metropolitan, North London, and all intermediate 
S'ations. By Charing Сто. тай to London Bridge, 
iver Boats, either up or down. 
Қа he from Ludgate hit е си Hill, and 
thence by a short walk to the Palace, | 
ана by several of the principal lines. For 
partieulars see time bills of each Company. 


RYSTAL РАПҺАСЕ.-Ореп оп 

CHRISTMAS DAY from 10 till 5. SACRED 

MUSIC by ORCHESTRAL BAND and ORGAN. 
UNE SHILLING; Children, HALF-PRICE, 


| to the demand. 


The process of manufacture is simply this :— 
Upon the first, or ground floor of thie immense 


are made, and on the eame floor the japanning is 
done. This is a most important branch of the 
manufacture, and—though apparently the rough 
part only—receives a high degree of attention. 
From the finishing and japanning rooms of the 
firet floor we go to those of the second, where all 
the small parts of the machine are made. There 
is a nicety of workmanship necessary here that 
must be seen to be understood. Every part of 
this beautiful machine is as accurate as those of 
a watch; and no machine goes from the manu- 
factory without this accuracy and finish. Each 
of these parts, upon being finished, go to the 
assembly-room, upon the third floor, where they 
are put together, and set running by steam power, 
until all the parts of the machine work smoothly 
together, after which it is removed to the adjust- 
ing-room, onthe same floor. In this room it is 
tried in every way, upon both cotton and silk, 


and if found to work with accuracy and decision, | 


18 removed to the inspecting-room. Неге it un- 
dergoes another thorough examination in all its 
parts, and if analy pronounced fit and а per- 
fect machine, it is lowered to the first floor, and 
there receives its table. 

These tables are made of different material— 
walnut, mehogany, or rosewood, and in great 
variety of style, in order fully to meet the re- 


factory, is the foundry. There all the castings | quirements of trade both at home and abroad. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—BOXING DAY. 
ш —EVERYBODY апі EVERYTHING. Nine 
пе. 


ЕЕЕ RED RIDING HOOD. 


HE BENI-ZOUG-ZOUG ARABS in 
their Scenes in the Desert. 


EE THE CRYSTAL PALACE GREAT 
SCENE OF THE DESERT, painted by Messrs. 
Danson and Sons, for the Arabs.—Beautiful effects. 


ALACE BRILLIANTLY ILLUMI- 
NATED until Eight o’clock EACH EVENING, 


HE CRYSTAL PALACE FANCY 

FAIR AND BAZAAR has the most extensive 

Stock of CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, suitable for all 
AGES, CLARSES, and CONDITIONS. 


HE CRYSTAL PALACE GUINEA 

SEASON TICKET the best Christmas Present. 

Schools of not less than Ten and Children under 
Twelve, Half-price. 


RYSTAL PALACE. — Turopon’s 

Theatre оѓ Arts—Double attraction for the 

Christmas Holidays. Magic and Ventriloquism in 
addition to the ordinary entertainment, 


PORTS AND GAMES, ROUNDABOUTS, 
\ ў &e., &c., оп the CRYSTAL PALACE TERRACE. 
—LIFE AND FUN EVERYWHERE during the 
Holidays. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—REFRESHMENT 
DEPARTMENT. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENT, 1867. 


IN THE TERRACE DINING ROOM.—Barons of 
Beef and Boars’ Heads VIII be served daily from 
12.30 p.m. Cold Roast and Boiled Joints, Veal 
and Ham Pies, Pickles, Bread апа Cheese—includ- 
ing attendance—Is. 8d. Ditto, ditto, with Chicken, 
Ham, or Tongue, 2s. 84. 

IN THE SALOON DINING ROOM.—Soups, Fish, 
Entrees, Joints, Poultry, Sweets, Өс, will be 
served as per Bill of Fare. 

IN THE OLD DINING ROOM —Hot Joints, with 
Vegetables, Bread and Cheese—attendance in- 
cluded.—2s. 24. 

SOUPS, LUNCHEONS, TEA, COFFEE, and LIGHT 
REFRE-HMENTS—vwill be served as usual at the 
various Counters in the Building, 

THE THIRD CLASS REFRESHMENT ROOMS are 
at the Entrance irom the Railway and іп the 
Machinery Department. No charge for atten- 


dance. 


ь 


Plate of Meat and Bread 
Veal and Ham Pie А 
Bread and Cheese a 
Рісі ев ade ана .. 
Roll and Butte: .. oe 
Porter, per quart .. 84% 
Ме ditto .. ase 
Cup of Tea or Coffee 

THE ls. TEA IN THE TERRACE AND SOUTH 
WING DINING ROOMS from 3 o’Clock. 


BERTRAM & ROBERTS, 


ооооососо? 
©з ду н» юе о ч 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
ISLINGTON.—On MONDAY, Dec. 23, this great 


place of attraction will OPEN with one of the most 
costly and novel ENTERTAINMENTS ever offered to 
the notice of an admiring public. The lessees and 
managers, Messrs. J. and G. Sanger, have, sinee their 


last successful season of the Congress of Monarchs, 
been actively engaged in obtaining the best talent 
known to the equestrian, gymnastic, and acrobatic 
profession. Тһе artistes willinclude English, French, 
American, German, Ru-sian, Austrian, Danish, 
Spanish, Arabian, Japanese, and Chinese. Conse- 
quently all the great nations of the earth will have their 
representatives. The Stud of Horses and Ponies are 
the finest of азу establishment known in the four 
quarters of the universe. The herds of camels, dro- 
medaries, &c., will take part in this great and exciting 
exhibition. The splendid stud of thoroughbred race- 
horses from the stables of the Duke of Beaufort, 
the Marquis of Hastings, Sir Joseph Hawley. Baron 
Rothschild, i&c., have been purchased for the flat and 
hurdle racing. Juvenile Racing with petite ponies. 
Rustic and Rural Sports. Concluding with the s u- 
pendous and brilliant spectacle, entitled, ST. GEORGE 
andthe DRAGON—a new and original edition by the 
proprietors, іп which a company and stud of 2.000 
will take part, representing those of the Egyptian 
world. The Etbiopian Band—the Trophy Bearers— 
the Egyptian Court—the State Bıroughwhaz of glass 
and goid, of which 2,000 cubic feet has been purchased, 
and introduced into this great State vehicle. This 
large Baroughwhaz is stupendous in dimensions, 50 
feet in length, and the towering column reaching the 
enormous heig`t of 60 feet. The Bascho, or Carriage 
of St. George, of Egyptian columns, sphynx of gold, 
&c. The costly Dragon Barouche, including all those 

and State carriages of Egypt 1,600 years ago, have 

en manufactured for the occasion, regardless of 
cost; together with the Great Tribe of Serpents and 
Serpent-Charmers. This long-talked-of and much 
read about peculiar ra-e will legitimately go through 
the whole of their extraordinary evolutions of charming 
those monster reptiles—a class of entertainment and 
sight altogether entirely new to four-fifths of the 
civilised world. The proptietors have, regardless of 
expense, procure the services of these extraordinary 
people, consequently they cannot appear at any other 
establishment. The ma-sive glass Bascho is compo-ed 
of strong glass of large dimensions, and by artificial 
heat is kept up to a temperature of 200 4- grees, so 
that the reptiles may possess their full strength for 
the encounter of churm'ng and сірілге, the whole of 
which will take place on the Grand Dais before the 
Egyptian Court. Grand Fight—The Fiery Dragon— 
The Exhausted Steed—The Triumph of St. George 
will be the signal for the Entry and Grand Proces- 
sion, unprecedented and unapproachuble. Nothing of 
the same magnitude having ever been attempted, it 
will be found the greate-t of all sights and untold 
beauty and splendour. Two p-rfcrmances daily, сот- 
mencing at two o’clock and half-past seven o'clock. 
Doors open one hour previous. Sofa lounges, 4s. ; 
first-class seats, 3s.; stalls, 2s.; pit and promenade, 
15. ; gallery, 64. For the first time, the Royal Agri- 
euliural Hall will be heated and made warm and com- 
fortable by the aid of steam pipes. The Grand Illu- 
minations consist of 500,000 jets of gas, massive 
crystal chandeliers, &c ,&c. The statuary, by Brucciani, 
in burnished gold. Tne decorations, flage, banners, 
crests, shields, &c., &е., are superior to those dis- 
played in honour of the Belgian Volunteers, 


We have here endeavoured to give a clear and 
unvarnished account of what we must term а 
wonderful machine. That it has been appreciated 
greatly by the public is manifest from the steady 
increase іп ita sales. It has not been forced on 
the public, but has worked its own way. It is not 
a cheap’ machine іп the common acceptation of 
the word, but it is still a cheap machine in fact. 
The cheapest of the Florence machines cost £10, 
while the same grade of other first-class machines 
cost £9. But this difference in price is more than 
made up in extra attachments, which are fur- 
nished free of charge with the Florence machine. 
This is the secret of its cheapness, to say nothing 
of its capability to do work of every kind. To 
this admirable machine, which may be considered 
the most есі of its kind, the highest premium 
(Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on 
Sewing Machines at the Exhibition of the Ame- 
rican Institute, held at New York, 1865, and 
again in 1867. It also received the highest award 
for Family Sewing Machines at the Paris Expo- 
sition in 1867. 

We are not disposed in this summary to over- 
commend anything placed before the public for 
its suffrage, but when we know an article to be 
good we think we are only doing our duty to say 
во emphatically. 


O BOOKSELLERS. — Every ВООК. 
SELLER ORDERING ONE DUZEN VOLUMES 
of tre RED, WHITE, anp BLUE MONSTER SUNG 
BOOK will RECEIVE GRATIS a PRIZE NUM- 
BERED CHEQUE, entitling him to a special distri- 
bution of Prizes value £100, in addition to the Prize 
Cheque contained in each volume. 
London Herald” Office, 13, Catherine-street, Strand. 


HE AIMARD. LIBRARY 


or 
INDIAN TALES AND ADVENTURES. 
Foolscap 8vo., Funcy Boards, price 2s. each. 
The Trappers of Arkansas, 
The Border Rifles, 
The Freebooters. 
The White Scalper. 
The Adventurers, 
Pearl of the Andes. 
„Тһе Trail Hunter, 
Pirates of the Prairies. 
The е» Daughter. 
The Tiger Slayer. 
The Gold Seekers. 
The Indian Chief. 
The Red Track. 
The Prairie Flower, 
The Indian 50000. 
The Last of the Incas. 
Queen of the Sıvannah, 
The Buccaneer Chief. 
Stronghand. 
The Smuggler Chief. 
The Rebel Chief. 
Stoneheart. 
The Bee Hunters. 
The Guide of the Desert. 
The Insurgent Chief. 
The Flying Horseman. 
Тонром : 0. H. CLARKE, 13, PATERNOSTER- 
8014 bv all Booksellers, and абай Railway Stations, 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
The best and safest remedy for COUGHS. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 
rélieves the difficulty of breathing in ASTHMA 


ATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


Important remedy in cases of INC EN 
CONSUMPTION. 7 ee 


ეეეს“ე 
EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES.—A 
certain remedy for relieving the IRRIT D 
of the BRONCHIAL ТОВЕа, ы ATION 
EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES — 
WHICH ARR DAILY RECOMMENDRD by the FACULTY. 
Testimonials from the most eminent of whom may be 
seen. Sold in Boxes, ls. 144.; and Tins, 2з. 9d., 4з. 64. 
and 118. each, by á 
EATING, Chemist, 79, Saint Paul's 
Churchyard, London. Sold retail by all Drug 


ლარ 
(წ BLACKLEAD, for po G. NIXEY’S refined 


BLACKLEAD, for polishing stoves and all kinds 
of ironwork equal to burnished steel, without waste or 
gast. а by all shopkeepers іп 14., 2d., 4d., and 18, 

ets. 

a” Counting-house, 12, Soho-square, London, 


—- = 
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THE ILLUSTRATED 


WEEKLY NEWS. 


OUR NEW SEAMSTRESS 
A TALE WITH A MOBAL. 


servants are а little wayward a 
rest; and some cannot bear restat all. The Iron 
Seamstress, if she be one of those “ sewing with 
a double thread,” is by no means an exception ; 
for no other causes her mistress so much trouble 
as she. Upon such а servant а summer spent іп 
idleness has the same effect that a month in clover 
has upon а fickle horse. In either case a fracas 
may be expected on the first call to work. And 
when she gets in such a mood, your dress is spoiled 
in the making: or, for want of its timely com- 
pletion, you are unable to meet your sppoint- 
menta ; and your plans, fora week, ora month, 
are frustrated, to the great disappointment of 
yourself and others. 

We believe, however, that with all their im- 
porns the Double-thread family have been a 

ing to the world. Full-grown perfection in 
any human undertaking is not to be expected at 
once. The progress of invention, like the growth 
ი7 8 plant, is the work of time, and is only wrought 
out by degrees, 

In the сле of the Iron Seamstress, there was 
firet the ion, or idea (two threads), 
crudely embodied in the complex, and for a time 
im instrument of Howe. Next followed 
а Trio of inventore, born of the same faith and 
wedded to the same idea, who, aiming at nothing 
higher, succeeded in so improving upon his inven- 
tion as to adapt it to practical use—in the work- 
shops, and in the hands of such housekeepers as 
have been endowed with super-feminine skill. 
Third and last comes a bolder an inven- 
tor of original conceptions, of a more simple faith 
end higher aim. He asked himself, Why is it that 
all sewing machines yet invented are so often out 
of order? He finds the cause in their complicated 
mechanism. And again he traces the cause of 
that complication to the use of an extra thread. 
Once more he enquires, Is an extra thread neces- 
sary ? Is it indispensable? Nocif a reliable stitch 
can be made without it. Сап this bedone? Не 
sets himself at work, and at length succeeds in 

the invention of a new stitch, made of one thread 
only, yet as secure ав апу made of two. The 
“under-thread’’"—now no longer —is 
cast aside, and with it go all the resulting com- 

. He constructs aninstrument embody- 
ing the principles thus discovered—and that in- 
atrument with its subsequent improvements is 
now superseding the мед опев, ევი аге com- 
parati clumsy and impracticable. 

Thos bes Дэ Iron Seamstress grown to her 

t estate; and who can fail to see that the 
ble-thread family have performed ап impor- 
tant part in bringing about these resulta? Nor 
is it to be denied that they have done в vast 
amount of positive good, ee. in the work- 
shop, as an aid to the labours of men, and іп 
families ing the requisite skill to use them. 
But for general household use they are, we think, 
too complicated. 

A lady of our acquaintance, who hes had much 
experience in the employment of this kind of help, 
and whose decisions we have entire confidence in, 
has favoured па with a written statement of her 
experience and conclusions іп these words :—“‘ We 
formerly had in our employ one of these Double- 
thread seamstresses for several 
three years, another for two, and а fourth for 
one; and I have to confess that my experience 
with each was nearly the same, and not altogether 
satisfactory. When my husband was at home to 
help me out of difficulties, I managed usually to 

pretty well; but when he was absent I 


htest im 
ითი to ay class? Wasn't she admitted to 


the very best society? Aye, ‘Was she not a 
Double-thread ?' ho, then, should say a word 
дізгеа of her ladyship? ‘Was she ever 


known torip? Hadn’t she a beautiful faco— 


во many jewels 
in “ premiums” of gold, and silver, and газа?” 
Or, soaring yet higher, ‘What seamstress had 
ever been decked like her with ribbons and garters 
imperial! with legions of knightly honoure re- 
ceived direct from the Emperor's own right hand ?' 

“ Her virtues thus established, objections would 

be disposed of ina manner i, conclusive : 
‘What if she did have “fita” sometimes?" 
Hadn’t she a right to induige in that luxury ав 
well as other ladies?’ Or, ‘ What ifshe did break 
э few needles daily, and snap the thread occas- 
sionally, and confuse things generally? Surely 
no one should think of complaining of these little 
failings, since all other first-class seamstresees had 
the same.’ Or ‘ What if she hadn’t any joint in 
her elbow, and so had to work with a ә/1/ arm, 
and a curved needle to match it ? 

“With thess атаа პი ia Tier Baad, it vu 
often, as you wi ve, adi & tas 
to keep Miss Donble-turead at her work, and 
what work she did was sometimes so badiy done 
that I was obliged to take it all out—a moet dis- 
tressing job. And these difficulties were so 
frequent and troublesome that, as a choice of evils, 
I did в large portion of my sewing in those days 
by hand, without calling on Miss Double-thread 
at all.” 
tience was sometimes sorely 
wondered if there could beno 
тетей 


result was во 


awe cul eee 
to е 
ever өл малын е 
“Iam well aware (һаб the name and fame of 
ons fay) alread: pate Foal ide. But 
ous аге v u 
г i (ме such excelent 
ler great о i Я 
а privilege as well as в duty to speak а good word 
ыы family. ‘I have pod influenced several 
acquaintances to make the 
exchange that I did, and ғо far the result 


Gibbs are all exactly alike ; and what is perfection 
for me must be for others. I 


before, are 

them by 
any difference in size, form, feature, or action, in 
capacity or disposition, in tho quality of their 


work, nor yet by their voice! Inthe faculty 
last-named they are quite Their con- 
versation is always іп a whisper, and so low as not 


in the least to disturb the conversation of others. 

“While on this subject of changing seam- 
srresses, I want to add that the practice is be- 
coming quite common in the circle of my 
acquaintance, and I am told that a very consider- 
able portion of the applications received for the 
services of Miss Gibbs are from parties who have 
previously employed Miss Lock-stitch. 

“ As to my own experience with Miss Willcox- 
Gibbs, I can say that, as soon as she was fairly 
settled in ber new home, she went right to work, and 
in a few days had our wardrobe in complete order, 
and it has never been otherwise from that day to 
this, a period of nearly four years. In all that 
time she has not given the slightest occasion 
for reproof, nor has she had опе ‘fit!’ Indeed, 
I am not aware that she has ever been 
ill for a moment. Certainly we have had 
no doctor’s billas to pay fur her, which із а 


fact of some importance in her favour as 
compared with any seamstress of the double- 
thread family that I have ever employed. The 
amount of bills we paid for our Miss Lock-stitch, 
on account of surgical and medical advice, was 
truly frightful. I don't know the exact sum, 
but 1 think it exceeded the value of all the work 
ehe did for us. 

But I have somewhat more to say of Miss 
Willcox-Gibbe. She minds her own business, 
has no company, and is always ready fur uy: 
Whenever we intend making a journey, I scarcely 
have to Jet her know it, and every garment 
needed is found ready at the appointed time, So 
also on our return, the same watchful eye and 
ready hand go almost instinctively to work, and 
the wardrobe is again put in order, sometimes 
long before our other servants get fairly broken іп. 

“ Miss Willcox-Gibbs has also a peculiar faculty 
for making friends. If, on being introduced at a 


years, another for | h 


new place, she happen to meet with a cold re- 
ception—as ehe sometimes does on account of 
prejudice—it never dieconcerts her, and she 
never fails to dispel that prejudice on а very 
slight acquaintance. Her quiet, ladylike, and 
winning way of receiving treating strangers, 
ав the effect of putting every опе at oase in her 
company. She is в great favourite with children. 
When not otherwise employed, she often amuses 
them by making frocks and aprons for their dolls; 
and no matter how roughly they use her, she 
never gets out of temper, or becomes otherwise 
unfit for instant service when her mistress calls. 

“She is also on intimate terms with the 
feeble and the aged, who find in her an agree- 
able companion and a sympathising friend. 
She never has any difficulties with the other 
servants, and I doubt if she has an enem 
in the world. Even Miss Lock-stitch, and a 
the other members of the} Double-thread family— 
though professionally her rivals—are personally 
her admirers, if not her friends. My own Miss 
Lock-stitch used often to say : —‘ What a charm- 
ing little seamstress Miss Willoox-Gibbs is! if 
she only had another string to her bow, so that she 
could R into first class society, how delighted I 
should be with her company,’ - And though I did 
not then appreciate her admiration of Misa Will- 
cox-Gibbs, not being acquainted with her myself, 
I could not help saying, ina half-joking way, 
* Never pist, шу dear, you may live to see the 
day when you will wish that you had one string 
less to your bow!’ 

* And now, Mr. Editor, though you may not 
be able to appreciate, as fully as I do, the supe- 
riority of my favourite seamstress, I think you 
must be satisfied that for a large majority of 
housek ‚ few of whom are blessed, like you, 
with masculine skili, the Misses Gibbs are just 
the kind of help wanted. 

Most геш. And now, ye afflicted wives 
and methers, who are worrying your lives out 
with disorderly servants, these words of sisterly 
council from one who knows уот triale, аге for 
you. Would you escape all these troubles P Go 
and make the exchange that she did, and we 
have по doubt you will find cause to thank her 
for her counsel. Don’t bother with your refrac- 
tory Miss Lock-stitch or Miss Double-loop a 
singlo year longer. You will have to make the 

ge some time. We advise you, then, to do 
it at once, and thus rid youreelf of that useless, 
troublesome “ under-thread’’ and its attendant 
complications— its bobbins, and shuttles, and 
hooks, and rings, and brushes, and circular 
needles, and spirals, and drivers, and compound 
tensions, რი. The change once made, and Miss 
Wilcox-Gibbs fairly installed in charge of your 
wardrobe, your troubles in that department of the 
household will be over. 

You will find that every article of clothing 
which she makes will stay made, and you will 
not then need to look over garments, when 
washing and ironing, to mend the broken stitches. 
You will find her, as our friend did, а real time- 
saver, money-saver, and patience-saver — пау 
more, а faithful and trusty friend. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING 
THE 


SELECTION OF A SEWING 


MACHINE 
FOR FAMILY USE. 
Ist.—It should be easy to learn. Because 


LI ladies will not take the necessary time 
to master a afinenit 


one. However useful a 
рне жау. һе > e hands ofa skilled тте 
(ап aj ticeshi necessary to learn to wor 
it жей to do cod დიის with it—it will be unused 
and unprofitable, or, at the best, it will require 
some person to be specially qualified to do the 

amily sewing. 

2ad.—It should be to work. Every mem- 
ber of the family should be able to use it, includ- 
ing children and invalids. А good easy runnin 
sewing-machine affords pleasant occupation a: 
recreation to children, and assists in teaching 
them the useful arts of cutting and putting to- 
gether garments. It can hardly be в family 
machine, if children cannot use it, and teke - 
sure іп it. Ladies in delicate health cannot have 
more agreeable and healthful exercise than the 
occasional use of გ proper Family Sewing 


Machine. 
3rd.—It should be easy to change from one 
kind of work to another. The “Family Use” of 


a sewing machine consists of all sorts of work, one 
after another ; and generally a change in the work 
requires some change of the machine. Changes 
of needle, cotton, or buth, are uent. In some 
machines these changes are easily made ; but in 
others they require time and the careful attention 
of even a skilful operator. Before buying, а lady 
should always set the needle herself, ice 
whether there is any liability of setting it wrong, 
whether there is any means of knowing whether 
it is set wrong or not, and the co uences of 
setting it wrong; she should remove the cotton, 
and thread up the machine herself; and remem- 
ber that these changes and many more may occur 
just when she has little time to lose, as she “© must 
get her work out of the way.” She should use 
the hemmers also; see whetber they turn the 
hems and fells under, as in sewing by ს) or up 
on the right side, causing a garment to appear 
wrong side out. 

4th.—It should be easy to keep in order. It 
should require only cleaning and oiling, and 
should not require skill to do even that, It 
should never require to be taken to pieces for any 
purpose whatever ; it should be so contrived that 
no part need be removed to get at any other ГЕ 
If any derangement occur, as will occasionally be 
the case in all machinery, both the difficulty and 
the remedy should be so obvious that no serious 


consequences can follow. The machine should 
right itself, when the obstacle is removed. 

5th.—It should be simple in its mechaniem. A 
skilful saleswomen can display the attractive 
features of any machine, and hide its defects. A 
lady should try to learn to use а few of the beat 
machines before buying. She will not then need 
the caution against a complicated one, having 
learned a timely lesson from its continual de- 
rangements. 

6th.— It should be noieeless. Тһе old, heavy, 
cumbersome, noisy style of machinery, is very | 
unwelcome in the home circle. A noiseless ma- | 
chine does not interrupt reading or conversation. | 

7th.—It should be so well made as to require 
no i The best made machines, when | 
worked by steam power for manufacturing pur- 
poses, wear out іп а few years, but in family 
use they will last a generation. | 

8th.—It should do all kinds of work well and 
make a strong, secure, and beautiful seam that | 
will stand washing, ironing, and wear. Some, 
machines do light work well, others heavy work ; | 
rarely both equally well. In regard to the kind | 
of stitch, one should not act upon the opinion’of | 
any other person. She should subject the different | 
stitches to actual test, and judge for herself. 

9th.—It should make the best stitch. There 
are four kinds of stitch in common use: the chain 
stitch, the lock stitch, the Grover and Baker 
stitch, and the Willcox and Gibbs stitch. 

The chain stitch is made only by the “cheap 
machines,” and is believed to be quite worthless ; 
| 


at least, the machines аге, for they drop stitches 
and are otherwise defective; it may therefore be 
left out of the comparison. 

The lock stitch is made by two threads, one 
lying nearly straight on the under surface of the 
work (except on thick cloth, when it is nearly 
alike on th sides), the other passing 
through the material and crossing the under 
poate This stitch is preferred on leather, and 
is much used on heavy cloth, but on thinner 
materials, the seam is less satisfactory on account 
of its inelasticity, and the difficulty of equalising 
the tensions of ths two threads. 

Bie გააბა and Bike stitch is made by two 
tl в loo together, one of which passes 
through the cloth and with the other forms a 
ridge проп the under side; the under thread is 
much finer than the upper, in order to make the 
pi იი light as possible. This is an excellent 
embroidery stitch, the most showy of ali. It is 
aleo in use for general having an ad- 
vantage over the lock stitch in being secure and 
at the same time easily taken out when desired. 
The mechanism by which both this and the lock 
stitch are made, is, however, very complicated, 
and much skill is requisite to use it successfully. 

The Willcox and Gibbs stitch is made by on 
thread direct from the reel by means of a vi 
simple mechanism, which does its work wit! 
greater certainty than any other, and almost en- 
tirely without noise. Each loop grasps the 
ceding one and is firmly twisted around it. The 
seam 18 fastened off by taking two stitches beyond 
the cloth. This ties a firm knot. When the 
fastening is required before coming to the end, it 
is done by simply drawing the thread backward 
upon the seam. It is the strongest, most secure, 
and the most beautiful stitch known. If three 
tucks be made side by side with the three stitches 
respectively, and cut across at short distances, 
and the cloth pulled, the lock stitch gives way 
first by the drawing out of the stitch, the Grover 
and Baker next by the breaking of the under 
thread, the Willcox and Gibbs last. 
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There is nothing in the whole range of labour~ 
saving inventions that has given more universal 
and 


еп than the Willcox and 

Gibbs Ғата! The following 
statements regard to it substantially em- 
body the decision the Judges at the Grand 
Trial of Sewing Machines of 1865. 

1. It is the simplest. 

2. It is the liable to get out;of order, 

3. It is the best made machine, 

4. It is the cheapest. 

5. It is strictly noiseless. 

6. It works the easiest. 

7. It works the fastest. 

8. It cannot be turned backward. 

9. It requires the least mechanical akill to 


operate it. 
. It requires the least time and instruction to 
learn to use it. 
11, It М the most certain and reliable іп oper- 
tion. 

Norz.—It is a fact worthy of remark, that during 
the entire trial—which continued without in- 
termission for nearly seven hourse—not а s'itch 
was missed, nor the cotton once broken, nor a 
needle broken or bent, by the Willcox and 
Gibbs Machine. No kind of work was tried 
upon it that was not accomplished, and done 
in a perfect and workm е manner; and 
no trial was made that was not entirely suc- 


cessful, 
12. The needle is the shortest. 

13. The needle is straight. 

14. The needle is bevelled. 

15. The needle is secured in its place by a 
patented device, which renders it se/f- 
adjusting, во that neither skill nor ex- 
perience is necessary in setting it. 
not so with any other. 

16. It uses but one thread, and thus avoids the 
necessity of complicated machinery, 
which is required for two threads. 

17. It sews directly from the reel, thus mak- 
ing it unnecessary to re-wind the thread. 

18. It makes the “ Willcoz and Gibbs stitch” 
—a stitch original with this machine 
fand made L/4 no other except by those 

ісепвед by the Willcox and Gibbs Sew- 
ing Machine Company], which for gene- 
purposes is supericr to any other. 

Коте--Тһе trial upon this claim was very 
thorough, and the practical tests minute and 
accurate, Each machine was required to use 
cotton from the same reel, make the stitch of 
the same length, and perform the test-work on 
the same piece of cloth, with the lines of sewin 
side by side. The resulta were decisive, an 
in every test in favour of the Willcox and Gibbs. 
19. The seam has the peculiar advantege of 

being readily taken out when desirable, 
while it is less liable to rip, in use ог 
wear, than (һе lock-stitch. 

Коте.--ТҺів claim also was very severely tested, 
in the same manner as the last, and with equally 
positivo resulte—in favour of the Willcox and 
Gibbs. 

20. The seam is more elastic, and stronger than 
the lock-stitch. 

21. The seam is more even and beautiful. 

22. The seam is self- fastened. 

23. The tension is more easily adjusted than 
that of any other. 

24. It will ძი а greater variety of work than 
any other can do in equal perfection. 

25. It is more easily and speedily changed from 
one kind of work to ет. 

26. More work сап be done with it ina given 
time than with any other. 

27. It embroiders beautifully. 

28. It has a shield to рот the operator's dreas 
from the wheel. 

29 .The needle being eecured іп a vertical bar, 
it bas important advantages over 
machines with curved needles attached 
directly to the needle-arm. 

30. In consequence of the ehorter sweep of the 
needle, there is much less wear of the 
cotton from its vibrating through the 
needle’s eye in the act of sewing. 

81. At smaller needle can be ueed with the 
same siso “оя, vibe adds to the 
strength an uty о seam, егре- 
cially on linen or е hard "materiala, 

32. It has the best hemmers, 

33. It has the best feller. 

34. It has the best braider. 

35. It has the best belt. 


It is 


several points, 


was 
g tho facts developed. 

For instance : each contestant claims the most 
elastio stitch. Then each is required to sew a 
seam, side by side on the dias of a piece of elastic 
рэма ; and the judge takes the р, and stretches 
t lengthwise of the seams, till one seam breaks ; 
he still continues the stretching. but the other 
ხობი a to bresk at Жа სკ ლოიდ m - 

is ех ions, the go wi y 
Kter on the დიმ. that the broken seam is the 
more elastic. 

Such were the tests and such the inevitable 
decisions. After a contest of neatly seven hours, 
the Willcox and Gibbs was declared to be the 
Best Sewing Machine. 

Samples of work and price list sent free. 

Unlimited Instructions free to all, whether 
buyers or not. 

All are invited to come and try our machine. 

The public are cautioned against imitations of 
our machine in the form of the letter G, our 
Trade Mark. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
135, REGENT-STREET (W.), LONDON; 


16, CROSS-STREET, MANCHESTER; 
122, BOLD-STREET, LLVERPOOL. 
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